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Abstract 



The objectives of this study were: (1) to 
determine the patterns of migration involved in farm to 
urran movement of families; (2) to compare the occupational 
achievement and rate of social and community participation 
of farm migrants with urban migrants and urban natives; and 
(3) to identify pre-migration and post-migration variables 
associated with satisfactory adjustment to urban 
conditions. Data on family composition, place cf residence 
of husband and wife during childhood, educational 
attainment, and current age and occupation of husband were 
obtained from a random sample of 2,178 households in Des 
Moines, Icwa. Four groups cf data were studied in detail: 

(D incidence of migrants from communities cf different 
sizes and patterns of migration; (2) status achievement 
patterns; (3) community relationships; and (4) family 
relationships. The conclus-icn s of the study were that most 
differences between farm migrants and urban migrants and 
urban natives were accounted for by lower education levels 
among farm migrants. In addition, there were few measurable 
differences in adjustments to city life. [Not available in 
hard copy due to marginal legibility of original document. ] 
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Summary 



Data on family composition, place of residence 
of husband and wife daring the socialization 
period of childhood (age 5-19 years), educational 
attainment, and current age and occupation of 
husband were obtained from a random sample of 
2,178 households in Des Moines, Iowa. 

The 1,698 households that included a manned 
couple were divided fairly equally among four 
groups according to where the husband lived 
the majority of the years between the ages of 5 
and 19: farm reared (26 percent), rural nonfarm 
reared (21 percent), urban reared (23 percent) 
and natives of Des Moines (30 percent). Wives 
were distributed similarly in relation to childhood 
residence, but the wives' socialization experiences 
corresponded to the husbands' in less than half 
of all cases. As a consequence, most couples rep- 
resented mixed backgrounds: 46 percent contained! 
at least one spouse with farm or rural background, 
and only 8.5 percent were composed of husbands 
and wives who always had lived in Des Moines. 

Three groups of married couples with common 
residential experience during the years of sociali- 
zation were selected for intensive study. These 
included 164 farm-migrant, 145 urban-migrant 
and 144 Des Moines native couples. A systematic* 
sample of eveiy ninth household in the original 
sample was interviewed as well. 

Four hndiut* of data are studied in detail: (1) 
incidence migrants from communities of dif* 
ferent sizes and patterns of migration; (2) status 
achievement patterns; (3) community relation- 
ships; and (4) family relationships. 

Occupational achievement of men with differ* 
ent socialization backgrounds was compared for 
both the original sample and smaller selected samn 
pies. Similar results were obtained: Farm- 

migrant and rural-migrant men had lower occu- 
pational status than the urban migrants and na- 
tives. In both analyses, however, when age oif 
time in the city and education were controlled,, 
differences in occupational achievement among 
the socialization groups became nonsignificant. 

Income was correlated with occupational 
achievement and, like occupational achievement, 
was highest among urban migrants and lowest 
among farm migrants. As with occupational 
achievement, education and age were the impor- 
tant sources of variation in income. In this case, 
however, there was evidence that, among the older 
and the better educated men, urban migrants 
earned more income than farm migrants. Urban mi- 
grants either had higher earnings for jobs of com- 
parable status, had more non-job income, or both. 

Variations in real estate values in the residen- 
tial neighborhood were related to age, education 



and socialization experience in the same manner 
as income. Again, differences between socializa- 
tion groups were greatest in the older age group 
and among those with more than a high school 
education. 

The first jobs that the farm migrants held in 
Des Moines were significantly lower level jobs 
than the first jobs of the urban migrants, but 
differences in education accounted for most of the 
differences in level of first job. Although both 
migrant groups improved their occupational stat- 
us with successive jobs, the kind and amount of 
job mobility did not vary significantly among the 
groups. The data do suggest, however, that persons 
with more than a high school education are some- 
what more likely to experience upward job mobility, 

Urban migrants and urban natives had slightly 
higher median occupational status scores than 
their fathers, but farm migrants had a lower 
median score than their fathers even when the 
lower score (tenant-operator rather than owner- 
operator) was used in computing the median for 
the fathers of farm migrants. 

Proportions of wives employed did not vary 
greatly among the three groups of families. Ap- 
proximately 85 percent of the wives in each group 
had worked at some time during their marriages, 
and 79 percent had worked before marriage. One- 
third worked while they had preschool children, 
and one-fourth continued to work while they had 
school-age children. The wife’s job status was di- 
rectly associated with that of her husband’s. 

Greater proportions of farm-migrant couples 
than other couples personally identified with a 
lower social position commensurate with their 
lower occupational status and income, but differ- 
ences in education explained most of the differ- 
ences in social class identification. Most couples 
placed themselves in the same class as that of 
their parents’ families, but the number thinking 
they had moved up one class above their parents 
exceeded those thinking they had moved down. 
Social class identification of the couples inter- 
viewed agreed more closely with that of the hus- 
band’s family than of the wife’s. There were no 
differences among the migrants and natives in 
amount of intergenerational class mobility. 

Aspirations for their children’s education were 
lower among farm-migrant couples than among 
other couples, suggesting that living in the city 
had not modified the traditional lower value 
placed on education by farm residents. For those 
with grown children, lower aspirations of parents 
for their children’s education were paralleled by a 
lower level of attainment on the part of the chil- 
dren of farm-reared parents. 
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Aspirations for children's occupations were uni- 
formly high. Occupational status of mature chil- 
dren, however, was closely correlated with the oc- 
cupation of the father. 

Occupational status, because of its influence or 
nonoccupational roles, was used as a control var- 
iable in analyses of community relationships. Var- 
ious measures of social participation, both formal 
and informal, were positively correlated with oc- 
cupational status but were not significantly re- 
lated to socialization experience. 

Farm migrants were no more active in religious 
sects than urban migrants and natives, 

With, one important exception, anticipated con- 
ditions of city life and reports of what actually 
happened were basically the same both for fann 
and urban migrmts. More farm migrants than 
urban migrants said that they anticipated less in- 
volvement in social affairs of the city and felt 
that they had stayed out of activities. Social par- 
ticipation scores contradict this opinion, however: 
Farm migrants were as active as urban migrants 
or natives. The discrepancy between farm mi- 
grants' subjective evaluations of their anticipated 
and actual participation and objective measures of 
that participation points to the perpetuation of a 
value orientation among farm migrants which, in 
fact, is not reflected in their behavior. 

More of the farm migrants than the urban mi- 
grants viewed the move to Des Moines as perman- 
ent, but there were no significant differences be- 
tween the two migrant groups in the proportion 
anticipating future changes in residence. 

The principal reason for moving to Des Moines 
for both migrant groups was to find a better job. 
The majority of each group said that they were 
better oil because of the move, and the first-rank- 
ing reason was a better job. Better housing, or 
better living conditions, was the second-ranking 
reason. This reason was given by a larger propor- 
tion of farm migrants than of urban migrants. 

The move to Des Moines was not viewed as all 
gain by either migrant group. Unfriendliness of 
neighbors, interrupted contact with former 
friends, dissatisfaction with recreational facilities, 
and the high cost of housing and taxes were im- 
portant costs mentioned by approximately equal 
proportions of both groups. A greater proportion 
of farm migrants than urban migrants protested 
urban congestion, dirt and noise, and the rapid 
pace of urban life. The two groups did not differ 
significantly, however, on a measure of over-all 
satisfaction with living conditions based on a 
series of questions. 

Both migrant groups made similar recommen- 
dations for improvement of the city, and both 
were more critical and had more suggestions for 
improvement than did the natives. The migrants 
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thought that more effort should be made to 
make people feel welcome and that the churches, 
especially, should be more friendly. 

There was no evidence, in responses to questions 
concerning source of advice sought on matters 
such as child rearing, finances or personal and 
emotional problems, of greater adherence to 
gemeinschaft noims by farm migrants than by 
the other two groups. 

Measures of family relations did not vary 
greatly among the three selected samples. The 
median l'amilism score for the farm-migrant sam- 
ple was slightly higher than for the other two 
samples, but, when husbands' occupational status 
was controlled, the already small differences de- 
creased. Differences in proportions of families 
reporting large gatherings were minor as were 
differences in frequency of such gatherings and 
the occasions for them. Although Des Moines 
natives had the most relatives in the city, median 
number of visits per month per relative were sim- 
ilar for all three groups. 

Fann migrants visited more frequently with 
relatives outside the city than either of the other 
two groups but had more relatives living in the 
surrounding county. In contrast, relatives of na- 
tives and migrants were more widely scattered. 
Also, though greater proportions of fann mi- 
grants had relatives living in Des Moines at the 
time of the move, equal proportions of each mi- 
grant group reported that relatives had influenced 
their decision to move to Des Moines. Also, help 
patterns among related families were about the 
same in all three samples. 

More of the children of farm migrants than of 
urban migrants had to adjust to a larger school 
when they moved to Des Moines. There was no 
evidence, however, that the children of farm mi- 
grants had more difficulty than did the children 
of urban migrants in adjusting to changes in 
schools and friends. In fact, the children of urban- 
migrant families were more frequently described 
as not liking tiie Des Moines school and their new 
friends as well as their old school and old friends. 

The findings of this study support three gen- 
eral conclusions: (1) Although farm migrants had 
lower achievement in occupational status, income 
and other measures of socio-economic status in 
the city than did urban migrants and urban na- 
tives, most of the differences were accounted for 
by lower educational levels among farm migrants. 
(2) There were few measurable differences in ad- 
justments to city life, and the few significant 
differences that were observed could be accounted 
for largely by differences in occupational status 
among the three samples. (3) There were no 
significant differences between farm migrants, 
urban migrants and Des Moines natives in the 
various manifestations of familism. 
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Farm Migrants to the Cityi 

A Comparison of the Status, Achievement, Community 
and Family Relations of Farm Migrants with Urban 
Migrants and Urban Natives in Des Moines, Iowa 

by Ward W, Bauder and Lee G, Burchinal- 



Rural-urban migration is part of the massive 
residential mobility characteristic of the United 
States today. The number of persons changing 
residence each year is equal to one-fifth of the 
population, making migration the norm for a 
major section of the population, Earlier in our 
history, migration from farms to cities resulted 
mainly from pull factors in the cities, but in re- 
cent decades improvements in agricultural tech- 
nology have added the enormous push factor of a 
burdensome labor surplus in agriculture. The 
continued rapid decline of labor requirements in 
agriculture and changes in the urban labor force, 
including increased competition for jobs and re- 
quirements of higher skill, have sharpened inter- 
est in the adjustment of farm- and rural-reared 
persons to the urban environment, 

Adjustment of the farm or rural migrant to the 
urban environment is problem-solving behavior 
brought about by differences between the norms 
learned in a farm or rural community and the 
norms of the urban community to which the rural 
person migrates. Errors in prediction of expected 
behavior by the migrant will vary in kind and 
magnitude with the nature and magnitude of 
salient differences in norms between the pre- 
migration and post-migration environments and 
with the extent of the migrants' knowledge and 
understanding of these differences.' 1 Obviously 
the adjustment problems of a person moving from 
the rural parts of a metropolitan county to a sub- 
urb of the metropolitan center of that county will 
be less difficult than those of a migrant from an 



1 Project 1440 of the Iowa Agricultural and Home Economic* Ex- 
periment Station. The data on which, this bulletin 1b based were- se- 
cured as part of a cooperative research project of the Farm Population 
Branch of the Economic Research Service, USPA, and the Iowa Agri- 
cultural and Homo Economics Experiment Station, 

J Ward W. Bauder is Social Science Analyst, Economic Research Serv- 
ice, U. S. Department of Agriculture. Leo G. BurchJnal is Chief, 
Research Grants Branch, Division of Research, V/elfare Administration, 
U. fcj, Department of Health, Education and Welfare, formerly Assistant 
R} the Chief, Farm Population Branch, Economic Research Service, 
USD A, and before that during the data collection and early analysis 
period for the project, Associate Professor of Sociology, Iowa State Uni- 
versity. The authors express their appreciation to the Des Moines fam- 
ilies who supplied the data and to Professor Norman Strand who de- 
signed the sample. 

iVFm' an elaboration of thin general model see; Lee G. Burchinnl and 
Ward W, Bauder. Adjustments to the new institutional environment. 
Iih Family mobility in our dynamic society. Iowa State University 
Press, Ames. 1965. 
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isolated Appalachian or Ozark rural community to 
a distant center such as Chicago, Detroit or New 
York. 

Most rural migrants to the city find an en- 
vironment already modified by earlier contingents 
of their own kind. A national study conducted 
in 1952 Indicated that a third of the nonfarm pop- 
ulation of the United States was farm reared,' 
Certainly the presence of this farm-reared one- 
third in the nonfarm population influences the 
urban environment to which rural migrants must 
adjust. But the proportion of rural migrants 
varies from city to city. It is larger in the small 
urban places in agricultural sections of the coun- 
try and smaller in the large metropolitan centers 
of industrial sections. In addition to the number 
and proportion of former rural residents now liv- 
ing in a city, measures of adjustment of rural 
newcomers also will vary, no doubt, with the 
kind of research design used. 

Most studies of rural migrants in the city have 
used a comparative approach in which adjustment 
of a rural-migrant group is compared with that of 
an urban-reared group. Empirical evidence that 
migration is selective on factors associated with 
social and occupational adjustment suggests the 
need to distinguish between urban natives and 
migrants from another city in the criterion 
group.’ 1 Any modern urban place will contain two 
groups of urban-reared persons — natives and mi- 
grants from other cities, These two groups are 
differentially influenced by the selectivity forces 
in migration. The natives are the residual product 
of the same process that selects the migrants from 
another city. Natives or non-migrants may share 
many cultural elements with the urban migrant, 
but they will differ in those characteristics such 
as age and education for which migration is selec- 
tive. Furthermore, to the extent that their urban 
place of origin differs from their urban destina- 
tion, the urban migrant shares with the rural mi- 



1 Ronald Freedman and Deborah Freedman. Farm-reared elements in 
the nonfarm iiotiulation. Rural Soc. 21 iHO-Gl . 1956. 

n C. T. Flhlbiad and C. L. Gregory. Selective aspect* of migration 
among Missouri high school graduates. Atmr. Soc. Rev. 19:11. 1954. 
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grant the need to adjust to diff extent social sys- 
tems. On the other hand, migrants from rural 
communities will differ fi’om urban migx'ants and 
fx'om urban natives in those elements of socializa- 
tion expei’ience associated with differences in sr , 
of community of orientation. 

In the present study, Des Moines natives wei*e, 
therefore, distinguished from migrants to Des 
Moines fx'om other cities. Thus, farm and rural 
migrants wei'e compared with urban migrants to 
Des Moines, and each migrant group was com- 
pared with Des Moines natives. 

Co. .ipai’ative analysis of adjustment has a seri- 
ous limitation. Migi^ants have two envmonments 
from which to draw evaluations of their own per- 
formance — the urban place to which they have 
migi*ated and their communities of oi’ientation. 
By urban standards, rural migrants may compare 
unf avoidably with an urban-reared group, but, by 
standards of their earlier rural reference groups, 
they may have been quite successful in improving 
their social and economic positions through mi- 
gration. Longitudinal studies with before-and- 
after measures, of adjustment, based on the two 
environments, ai'e necessary for conclusive re- 
sults ; lacking the opportunity for before-and-after 
data, we wex*e forced to use data based on recall 
as a paitial substitute. 

Most studies in the United States and other 
countides" show that rural migrants have lower 
achievement on most measures of participation in 
urban life than do urban-reared persons. The 
bases of this generalization are not well estab- 
lished. One obvious factor is difference in educa- 
tion. Although quality of education is difficult 
to control, quantity, as measured by years of 
schooling, is easily obtained and can be controlled 
in comparative analyses, making it possible to dis- 
tinguish group differences due to variations in 
quantity of education and differences due to other 
socialization factors. Similarly, status is an im- 
portant detenninant of level of participation in 
community affairs. Analyses designed to control 
on status, therefore, make it possible to distin- 
guish differences that are the product of status 
differences from differences that result from 
other factors in the rural socialization experiences 
of migrants. 

Adjustment has a temporal aspect. Time in the 
urban environment and age of the migrant are 
readily available measures of the time dimension 
and are susceptible to statistical control. Several 
studies have identified length of city residence as 



an important variable in adjustment of rural mi- 
grants to ux'ban conditions. 7 

Objectives 

The general objectives were: 

1. To determine the patterns of migration in- 
volved in farm to urban movement of families in 
an Iowa setting. 

2. To compare the occupational achievement 
and rate of social and community participation of 
fai’m migrants with urban migrants and urban na- 
tives, and to identify factors which explain any 
observed differences among the groups in these 
factors. 

3. To identify pre-migration and post-migra- 
tion variables associated with satisfactory adjust- 
ment to urban conditions. 

StHing 

Des Moines, the state capital of Iowa, was the 
site of the study. A previous study in Cedax* 
Rapids, conducted primarily for another purpose, 
indicated that rural migrants had lower occupa- 
tional achievement than urban-reared persons, 
even when differences in education wei^e account- 
ed for. 1 ' Des Moines provided an opportunity to 
test the generality of the Cedar Rapids finding 
for a different kind of urban center. Des Moines 
differs markedly from Cedar Rapids. Besides be- 
ing the state capital and, therefore, the location 
of many government and other agency offices, 
Des Moines is a sales and insurance center. In 
contrast to other major cities in Iowa it has rela- 
tively few factory workers. In 1960 only 21 per- 
cent of the Des Moines labor force was employed 
in manufacturing, compared with 36 percent in 
Cedar Rapids and Waterloo and 37 percent in 
Davenport - Rock Island - Moline. On the other 
hand, 58 percent of the Des Moines labor force 
was in white collar positions compared with 43 
percent in Cedar Rapids and 41 percent in Wa- 
terloo and Davenport - Rock Island - Moline. No 
doubt the structure of the labor force in a city 
influences the kind of in-migrants attracted to it 
and the kind of persons who i*emain in the area. 

Hypotheses 

The analysis upon which the bulk of this report 
is based was guided by three general hypotheses. 
Stated in the null form they are: (1) There ai’e 
no differences in status achievement, as measured 
by a seiies of occupational and socio-economic 
variables, among farm-migrant, urban-migrant 



[ d Fop reviews of U, S, studies see! Ward W, Baudot* and Loo G, 

Burchinal, Adjustment of rurni-rearod adults In urban areas. Ini Loo 
G, Burchinal, Rural youth in crises! facts, myths and social change, 
U, S, Government Printing Office, Washington, D, C, (Forthcoming,) 
Seo also! Leo G, Burchlnnl with A, O, Haller and Marvin J, Tnvos. 
Career choices of rural youth in a changing 1 society, Minn, Agr, Exp, 
Sta, Bui, 41x8 (North Central Regional Res, Pub, 142), 190 2, For 

Hating of European studies aoe i G, Beijer, Rural migrants in urban 
I setting, Martinus Nijh off, The Hague, 19(12, Includes review of 

studied In 12 European countries, with a bibliography of 1,300 titles, 
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mington, Delaware, Unpublished paper presented at the Rural Socio- 
logical Society mootings in Washington, D, C, 1962, 

n Lop G, Burchlnnl and Perry E, Jacobson, Migration and adjustment 
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and native persons, after differences in education 
and age are controlled. (2) There are no differ- 
ences in rates of participation in community ac- 
tivities among farm migrant, urban migrant and 
urban native, after differences in status are con- 
trolled. (3) There are no differences in familism 
and extended family relations among farm mi- 
grant, urban migrant and urban native, after 
status differences are held constant. 

Sample and Procedure 

Several samples of respondents were used in 
this study. The first was based on a sample of 
all properties listed in the urban area. The num- 
ber of households included in this initial sample 
was 2,186. 

The first research endeavor was to obtain 
j screening interviews from an adult in these house- 

holds. The telephone was used to obtain data per- 
i taining to family composition, residence of the 

| husband and wife during ages 6 to 19, and the 

education, current age and current occupation of 
the husband, Completed telephone interviews 
were obtained from 1,929 households. Only nine 
respondents refused to give the information re- 
quested. Personal interviews were completed with 
an adult in all but two of the households not hav- 
ing telephones and with three of the nine who had 
refused telephone interviews. A total of 2,178 
intei* views were obtained. 

Although the limited information obtained in 
these interviews permitted certain analyses, it 
was not sufficient to meet all objectives of the 
study. These interviews were primarily intended 
to identify three groups of families selected for 
more intensive study. These families included 
married couples who met certain criteria based 
on the husbands' and wives' places of residence 
between the ages of 5 and 19. The three study 
groups included: (1) farm-migrant families, hus- 
bands and wives who had lived a majority of their 
years from age 5 to 19 on a farm; (2) urban- 
migrant families, husbands and wives who had 
lived a majority of their years from age 6 to 19 
in urban places other than Des Moines; (3) Des 
Moines native families, husbands and wives who 
had always lived in Des Moines. Of the 2,178 
households, 1,714 contained a married couple and 
of these 162 were farm-migrant couples, 161 were 
urban-migrant couples and 148 were natives of 
Des Moines. 

Several families had left the city in the interim 
between the telephone interviews and the personal 
interviews (3 to 4 months) ; several families re- 
fused to cooperate in the more detailed interview, 
and the detailed interview indicated that some 
were misclassified by the original interview. As 
a result, the final numbers for the three groups 
became 164 for farm migrants, 146 for urban 
migrants and 144 for Dos Moines natives. 



Extensive personal interviews were conducted 
with husbands and wives in these three study 
groups. Most of the information was obtained 
from the wives, but information on husbands’ em- 
ployment experience and attitudes was obtained 
directly from husbands. 

Data obtained from all three study-group fam- 
ilies included household composition, family resi- 
dential history since marriage, work histories of 
husband and wife, occupation of the fathers of 
the husband and the wife and of the husband's 
brothers, family help patterns, visiting patterns 
with relatives in and out of Des Moines and with 
nonrelatives, kind and frequency of family gather- 
ings, aspiration for children’s education and oc- 
cupation, education, occupation and residence of 
mature children, satisfaction with living facilities 
in the home and community, neighboring, sources 
of advice on financial, personal and family prob- 
lems, social participation, familism, status posi- 
tion of the family, status concern and income 
level, Additional questions asked families in the 
two migrant groups were: ages of children at the 
time the family moved to Des Moines, responses 
of children to changes in school and peer groups, 
ways in which life was changed for the family by 
the move to Des Moines, and expectations re- 
garding what would happen after the move and 
what actually happened. 

In addition to the three study groups, a random 
sample of one-ninth of all households in the initial 
sample was interviewed with a schedule which 
differed from that used for the study-group fam- 
ilies, primarily in the greater emphasis given to 
questions about family help patterns, visiting pat- 
terns with relatives in and out of Des Moines and 
with nonrelatives, kind and frequency of family 
gatherings, aspirations for children’s education 
and occupation, distribution of responsibility for 
family tasks, distribution of authority in decision 
making, familism, status position of the family, 
status concern and income level. 

The random sample contained 239 households, 
including 64 non-husband-wife households from 
whom only household composition information 
was obtained. Thus, the random sample husband- 
wife families totaled only 196. The 45 families 
in the random sample who also qualified for one 
of the three study groups were asked both sets of 
questions. 

Findings are organized into four sections: (1) 
a description of the incidence of migrants of dif- 
ferent backgrounds in the Des Moines population 
studied; (2) analyses of operational hypotheses 
generated by the first general hypothesis; (3) 
analyses of operational hypotheses generated by 
the second general hypothesis; and (4) analyses 
of operational hypotheses generated by the third 
general hypothesis, 
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MIGRATION AND RESIDENCE PATTERNS 
Incidence of Migrants 

Very few Des Moines couples are truly native. 
Only 8.5 percent of the couples were composed of 
husbands and wives who had both lived all their 
lives in Des Moines, and only 10 percent were 
composed of husbands and wives who had lived a 
majority of their years between the ages of 5 and 
19 in that city. In contrast, 27 percent of the 
Des Moines couples surveyed had rural back- 
grounds. The remaining couples represented a 
mixture of backgrounds. 

Disregarding couples and considering the Des 
Moines husbands and wives interviewed as in- 
dividuals, we found that only 64 percent had 
urban backgrounds: the lest grew up in rural 
places. Very likely this large proportion of rural- 
reared adults in Des Moines influences the social 
systems of the city and the environment to which 
the migrants must adjust. 

Migration Patterns 

Information about place of residence was ob- 
tained from the time of marriage to the time of 
the survey but was not asked for the period 
from the age of 19 to the time of marriage. 
Thus, analyses of routes of migration to Des 
Moines were limited to the time since marriage. 

Couples in the native Des Moines group were 
considered to have had no migration experience 
since marriage, although they may have changed 
residence within Des Moines. Also, 88 percent of 
the urban migrants and 42 percent of the farm 
migrants moved to Des Moines either before mar- 
riage or at the time of marriage and had lived 
in Des Moines all the time since marriage. 

Patterns of migration of the two migrant sam- 
ples differed significantly in two respects, First, 
the residential experience of farm migrants was 
restricted more to Iowa than was that of urban 
migrants. Seventy percent of all 1'arm-migrant 
couples had always lived in Iowa compared with 
49 percent of the urban-migrant couples. An ad- 
ditional 24 percent of the farm-migrant couples 
and 7 percent of the urban-migrant couples had 
been married in Iowa, moved out of state, and 
had returned. The remainder of each group, 7 
percent of the farm migrants and 44 percent of 
the urban migrants, were married in another 
state." 

Secondly, since marriage, the farm-migrant 
couples had lived in a greater variety of different 
sized places. As shown in table 1, 7 percent of 
the farm-migrant families came directly to Des 
Moines from a farm residence, 16 percent lived 



"For this three-way comparison of the twp migrant categories, X s 
64.13, df = 2, P<0,00t, 
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T»bU 1, Percentage distribution of farm* and urban»migrant couples 
by sixo of place lived in since marriage and by the education 
of the husbands. 



Migration to 






Year* of education of huiband* 




Deg Moine* 
from ulzv of 


Farm migrant* 






Urban migrant* 


place lived 
In *lm?e 
marriage 


11 or 
lew 




13 or 
mor« 


Total 


11 or 

low 


12 


13 or 
more 


Total 


N 


73 


67 


24 


164 


32 


46 


64 


145 


Farm 


l I.S 


6.0 


4,2 


7.3 


0.0 


0.0 


0,0 


0.0 


Rural nonfarm* 


2*3.3 


15.0 


0,0 


16.5 


6.2 


8.2 


3,2 


5.4 


Urban, up to 
100.001) por. 


none 


24.7 


215.4 


46.0 


28,0 


25,0 


40.8 


54.6 


43.5 


Urban, over 
100,000 per* 
arms ox cant 


Dai Molno* 


3,7 


4.4 


8.2 


4.3 


25.0 


10.2 


153 


15.6 


Dm Main#* 


38.4 


46.2 


41.6 


42.1 


40.7 


88.8 


25.0 


88.1 


Othor b 


1.4 


3.0 


0.0 


1.8 


3.1 


2.0 


1.6 


2.1 


Total 


100,0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 



» All oouploa in this category lived in rural-nonfarm areas immediately 
after their marriages, and about half of each migrant sample moved 
directly from rural-nonfarm residences to Des Moines whereas the 
other naif lived in one or more towns under 100,000 beforo moving 
to Dos Moines, 

*■ "Other" Includes families living In rural areas immediately adjacent 
to Des Moines who were Included In tho samplo, including several 
living on farms. 

For comparison of the two total columns. X* = 3G.88, df ■* 4, 
P < 0,001 ! tho “Other" category was exoludod. 

in rural nonfarm places, and 82 percent lived in 
other urban places before coming to Des Moines. 
Il contrast, none of the urban migrants had lived 
on a farm and only 5 percent had lived in rural 
nonfarm residences. 

Level of education of husbands is shown in 
table 1, principally to permit assessment of the 
relationship between education of hpsbands and 
patterns of migration to Des Moines for farm 
migrants. Approximately equal proportions of 
farm-migrant men in the three educational cate- 
gories began tb^r married lives in Des Moines. 
Otherwise, lesr 'ell-educated farm-migrant men 
were more likv. - to have begun their marriages 
while living on farms or in rural-nonfarm areas 
and then to have moved to Des Moines. Those 
with education beyond high school were more like- 
ly to have had prior urban experiences before com- 
ing to Des Moines. As a consequence, the propor- 
tion of farm-migrant men with more than 12 
years of education and whose post-marriage resi- 
dential experience was all in urban places was 
equal to that of the urban migrants (96 percent). 
The less well-educated farm migrants took a less 
direct road to the city and came by way of rural- 
nonfarm residences. 

Regardless of the educational levels of hus- 
bands, however, the couples in the farm-migrant 
sample had considerable experience in living in 
Des Moines. Their median length of residence in 
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Des Moines since marriage was 10,8 years, com- 
pared with 8,1 years for the urban-migrant cou- 
ples and 14.4 years for the couples who always 
had lived in Des Moines. Moreover, the total pe- 
riod of urban residence of many of the persons 
included in the farm-migrant sample exceeded 
the length of time lived in Des Moines. We know 
that the 32 percent of the couples who reported 
living in other cities since their marriage had 
additional experience in urban living, and some 
individuals among the other couples may have 
lived in a city between the time they became 19 
and the time they were married. 

Residential Mobility 

Because of differences in median years mar- 
ried, a ratio of moves per years married was used 
in comparing the residential mobility of the three 
study groups. Differences were small but indi- 
cated that urban migrants were somewhat more 
mobile than farm migrants or Des Moines na- 
tives. Mobility rates of the migrant groups were 
approximately the same before and after the 
move to Des Moines. 

The higher median age of spouses in the farm- 
migrant group was reflected by differences in 
three other characteristics: (1) length of time 
since marriage, (2) size of household and (3) 
stage in the family life cycle. Farm-migrant cou- 
ples had been married 18 years compared with 
15.6 years for urban migrants and 14.4 years for 
Des Moines natives. Larger proportions of farm- 
migrant families were in the post-child stage with 
children matured and away from home (21 per- 
cent compared with 9 percent for urban migrants 
and 6 percent for Des Moines natives) and, con- 
sequently, median size of household was smaller 
(3.9, 4.3 and 4.6 persons, respectively). 

Because of large differences in occupational 
status among the three groups and because of the 
functional relationship of occupational status and 
residential mobility, this variable was used as a 
control in the analysis. Mobility increased with 
occupational status (as measured by North -Hatt 
scores) 11 ’ for farm migrants and urban migrants, 
but the reverse relationship prevailed for natives. 

A possible explanation for this reversal is sug- 
gested by the age distribution of the native group. 
The proportion of native husbands who were 40 
years of age or older was lower than normal, sug- 



15 Cecil C, North and Paul K, Hatt. Job* and occupation*! a popular 
evaluation, Opinion News 9 1 34 3. 1947. North and Hatt developed 
scores for only 90 different occupation*. Scores for the approximately 
400 additional occupations encountered in thl* study were determined 
by Interpolations, uslnof the opinions of several professional sociologists, 
A study, made after the analyse* in this report were completed, tested 
the degree of correspondence of the original North-Halt scores and a 
random sample of 180 of the 400 interpolations with the opinions of a 
random sample of the Des Moines population. Correlation coefficients 
of scores, produced by asking Dos Moines residents the same questions 
as wore asked in the original Norlh-Hatt study, wore + 0,978 for oc- 
cupations included in the original North-Hntt and +0.844 for the In* 
(terpolnted scores. 



gesting some out-migration of native Des Moines 
men. 

Since occupational status tends to be directly 
related to age while job mobility tends to be in- 
versely related to age, the concentration of young- 
er men in the native group could very well ex- 
plain part of the higher residential mobility 
among the urban natives in the lower occupational 
status group. The high-status native men would 
then represent a residual group who for various 
reasons other than occupational status are less 
mobile geographically than are high-status per- 
sons generally. 

OCCUPATIONAL ACHIEVEMENT 

If one index were to be used, the occupation 
of the family head probably would be the single 
most reliable and informative measure of the po- 
sition of the family in society. It is appropriate, 
therefore, in comparing the relative social posi- 
tion or status of urban families from differing 
size communities of orientation, to start with oc- 
cupational achievement, 

Two sets of data were available for this com- 
parison — data from the screening interviews and 
data from the three study groups. Since the 
screening interviews included information on edu- 
cation, current occupation, age and place of resi- 
dence during the socialization period (5 to 19 
years of age), it was possible to compare occupa- 
tional achievement of four groups of married 
men, three groups from which the study groups 
were chosen, plus a fourth, the rural-nonfarm mi- 
grants. All men who had lived a majority of their 
years between the ages 5 and 19 in one of these 
four environments were included. Samples in- 
cluded 438 farm migrant, 322 rural-nonfarm mi- 
grant, 368 urban migrant and 356 native men. 

Age, Educational and Occupational Characteristics 
of Pour Groups of Men 

Among migrants, the median age of the farm- 
reared husbands was the highest (49.0) and the 
urban-reared the lowest (48.3), with the rural- 
nonfarm reared in between (47.1). Des Moines 
natives had a lower median age (41.3) than any 
of the three migrant groups. The lower median 
age of the Des Moines natives reflects the lower 
proportions of older men in this group. Only 17 
percent of Des Moines natives were 55 and older 
as compared with 39 percent of the farm-reared, 
32 of the rural-nonfarm reared, and 29 percent 
of the urban-reared migrants. Part of this dif- 
ference results because some of the migrants, par- 
ticularly the farm migrants, moved to Des Moines 
at or near retirement age but have continued to 
work. For example, 20 percent of the farm mi- 
grants and 14 percent of the rural-nonfarm mi- 
grants were age 65 or older, compared with 12 
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percent of the urban-reared migrants and 6 per- 
cent of the natives. There is, however, another 
possible reason for the differences in age distri- 
bution. The low proportion of Des Moines natives, 
55 and older, may have been caused by out-migra- 
tion of middle-aged native men. 

Although median years of schooling did not 
vary greatly among the four groups, proportions 
of husbands with one or more years of college 
varied considerably (table 2) . Proportions of men 
either with some college or with four or more 
years of college training were approximately 
twice as great in the urban migrant as in the 
farm migrant group. Rural-nonfarm migrants 
were in between in proportion with 4 years of 
college but included a larger proportion of men 
who had 1, 2 or 3 years of college than either of 
the other two migrant groups. Des Moines na- 
tives included the smallest percentage of men 
with four or more years of college, but the pro- 
portion of this sample with some college training 
was twice as great as that for the farm migrants 
and roughly the same as for the nonfarm mi- 
grants and the urban migrants. 

In table 3, the advantage in occupational 
achievement of urban-reared migrants over farm- 
reared migrants is clear: 63 percent of the for- 
mer were in the nonmanual group, compared with 
42 percent of the latter. The rural-nonfarm 
reared were intermediate in occupational status. 
Among all urban reared, a substantially higher 
proportion of the migrants than natives held non- 
manual occupations. The proportion of Des 
Moines natives in nonmanual occupations was be- 
low that of rural-nonfarm-reared migrants, and 
was only slightly higher than that of the farm 
reared. 

Effects of Variations in Ages, Educational Levels and 
Community of Orientation on Occupational 
Achievement 

To test the general hypothesis that there are 
no differences in economic and occupational 
achievement among migrants from different 
sized communities of orientation and urban na- 
tives after education and age are controlled, six 
operational hypotheses were developed for com- 
paring relevant characteristics of men in the sev- 
eral groups. The hypotheses are: (1) there are 
no differences in current job status; (2) there 
are no differences in income; (3) there are no 
differences in value of real estate for the resi- 
dential area lived in; (4) there are no differences 
in job mobility; (5) there are no differences in 
social class or class mobility as subjectively de- 
termined by the respondent: and (6) there are 
no differences in parents' aspiration levels for 
their children. All operational hypotheses includ- 
ed the condition that educational level and age 



Table 2. Number and percentage distribution of farm, rural nonfarm, 
and urban migrant and Des Moines native husbands by years 
of schooling. 







Migrants 






Nonmigrants 


Years of 


Rural 


nonfarm 




Des Moines 


schooling Farm migrants 


migrants 


Urban migrants 


natives 




(N) ('/) 


(N) ('/<) 


(N) (%) 


(N) (%) 


8 or less 


123 20.2 


32 


10.2 


52 


14.3 


26 


7.4 


9, 10 or 11 


75 17.8 


m 


21.0 


54 


14.5 


91 


26.1 


12 


145 34.4 : 


126 


40.0 


118 


32.5 


150 


43.0 


13, 14 and 15 


25 5.9 


40 


12.7 


42 


11.6 


44 


12.6 


16-f 


53 12.0 


51 


16.2 


97 


25.7 


38 


10.9 


Total 


421 99.9 


315 


100.1 
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100.0 


349 


100.0 


Median 


12.1 


12.5 


12.6 


12,4 


Tabla 3. Porcantaga distribution 


of 


farm, rural 


nonfarm 


, and urban 


migrant 


and Das Moinat 


nativa 


husbands by occupation 


(cansus 


classification). 


















Migrants 






Nonmigrants 


Occupation 


Rural nonfarm 




Des Moines 




Farm migrants 


migrants 


Urban migrants natives 


Nonmtnual 


(%> 
42.3 




<%> 

50.2 




m 




(%) 

45.7 


Professional, 






11.9 




17.2 




7,4 


technical 


8.6 








Managers, officials 




15.8 




23.3 




19,1 


and proprietors .. .. 15.2 








Clerical — 


6.1 




6.3 




6.7 




7,7 


Sales 


12.4 




16.1 




15.6 




11,4 


Manual 


57.7 




49.8 




37.1 




54.3 


Craftsmen and 






18.6 




17.8 




27,8 


foremen ..... 


21.5 








Operatives ....... 


24,9 




20.4 




11,6 




16,7 


Service workers 


5.6 




5.6 




3,7 




5,2 


Laborers 


5.8 




5.3 




4.0 




4,6 


Total all occupations .. .100.0 




100.0 




99,9 




99,9 



were controlled. Analysis of variance was used 
in testing each hypothesis. 

Substantive data and the table of analysis of 
variance results are presented only for the first 
test. For brevity these tables are omitted in suc- 
ceeding analyses, and graphic presentation is used 
to show the nature and direction of associations. 

North-Hatt scores were used to measure oc- 
cupational achievement. Scores were concentrated 
in the middle range: more than 80 percent were 
between 54 (truck driver) and 78 (public school 
teacher) . The over-all median was 66.9, with rela- 
tively little variation in median scores among the 
four groups. Medians ranged from 65.3 for farm- 
reared migrants to 68.6 for urban-reared mi- 
grants. Means were somewhat lower, ranging 
from 63.5 for the farm-reared migrants to 67.8 
for the urban-reared migrants. 

In all four samples, North-Hatt scores were 
related directly to years of schooling (see fig. 1). 
Relationships between occupational achievement 
and education varied considerably among the four 
samples for men who had less than 12 years of 
education, but among men with 12 years or more 
schooling relationships were similar, regardless 
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Fig, 1. Occupational status by year of schooling for four groups of 
Dos Moinos husbands — farm, rural nonfarm and urban migrants and 
Dos Moinos natives. 




Fig 2. Occupational status by ago group for four groups of Dos 
Moinos husbands — farm, rural nonfarm and urban migrants and Dos 
Moinos nativos. 



of community backgrounds. This suggests that, 
for those with less than a twelfth grade educa- 
tion, years of schooling is a less reliable measure 
of potential for occupational achievement than it 
is for those who finished or went beyond high 
school. 

The relationship between occupational achieve- 
ment and age took a different form (fig. 2) . Re- 



gardless of differences in community of orienta- 
tion, husbands reached their peak in job status 
by their late twenties or early thirties. During 
their twenties job changes usually resulted in 
improvement in status, but after the age of 30 
further job changes did not usually result in 
changes in status until near the end of their 
work careers. 

Urban-reared migrants had an advantage in 
job status at almost all age levels. Farm-reared 
migrants were at the greatest disadvantage in the 
oldest age groups. 

Age and educational attainment were trichoto- 
mized to produce the nine groups shown in table 

4. Mean North-Hatt scores were computed for 
each group, and analysis of variance was calcu- 
lated for the resulting set of data. Relationships 
among the three variables are shown graphically 
in fig. 3, and statistical results are given in table 

5. Of the three sources of variation, age and edu- 
cation were more closely associated with differ- 
ences in occupational achievement, and of these 
two, education was by far the more important. 
Size of community of childhood residence was not 
a significant source of variation in occupational 
achievement. Also, there was no evidence of in- 
teraction between community of orientation and 
age or education or between age and education. 
These results suggest that childhood and adoles- 
cent socialization experiences, other than formal 
education, did not have a measurable influence on 



Table 4, Mtin occupational status scores of farm, rural nonfarm, and 
urban migrants and Dos Moinos nativo husbands in nino ago 
and oducational groups. 



Age 


Years of 
schooling 


Farm Rural nonfarm Urban 
migrants migrants migrants 


Dee Moines 
natives 


Less than 


0 - 11 yrs. 


56.0 


61.9 


58.9 


56.8 


35 


12 yrs* 


62.2 


65.1 


62.7 


63.7 




13 or more 


75.4 


73.0 


71.3 


71.9 


35 - 44 


0 - 11 yrs. 


59.4 


59.4 


56.7 


67.8 




12 yrs. 


64.7 


63.9 


64.8 


66.4 




13 or more 


73.3 


75.0 


73.8 


71.1 


45 and 


0 - 11 yrs. 


59.7 


63.0 


60.2 


65.0 


older 


12 yrs. 


64.3 


67.4 


68.0 


65.5 




13 or more 


73.6 


78.6 


76,2 


75.3 



Table 5. Results of analysts of variance of moan occupation scores of 
married melee with community of orientation, age and edu- 
cation as sources of variation. 


Source of variation 


Degrees of 
freedom 


Sum of 
squares 


Mean 

square 


Variance 

ratio 


Community of orienta- 


tion group 


(A) 3 


22 


7,33 


2,14 


Age 


(B) 2 


67 


33.50 


9.80 » 


Education 


(O) 2 


1,286 


643,00 


188,00 *> 


A x B 


6 


16 


2,60 


0,78 


A x C 


6 


14 


2.37 


0.68 


B x C 


4 


6 


1.50 


0.44 


A x B x C 


12 


41 


3.42 


■ — - 



u Significant at 0,05 level 
h Significant at 0.01 level 
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Years of schooling 



Fig. 3. Mun occupational atatua of farm migranta, rural nonfarm migrant*, urban migranta and Doa Moinoa nativ# huabanda by 
oducation within ago group, 



occupational achievement of men in these four 
samples. 

When the occupational achievement of urban 
migrants was compared with that of urban na- 
tives, similar results were obtained. Education 
was the principal source of variance, age was sec- 
ondary, and socialization experience was not a 
significant source of variation in occupational 
status (see fig. 3). 

Characteristics of wives, especially in the com- 
panionate family system of urban society, may 
influence husbands' job levels. Therefore, the in- 
fluence of differences in community of orienta- 
tion of wives on the occupational achievement of 
husbands was tested. Comparison of mean oc- 
cupational status scores of farm-reared husbands 
whose wives were also farm reared with those of 



farm-reared men who married urban-reared wives 
was used to test the hypothesis that the wife's 
childhood and adolescent socialization experience 
is associated with her husband's occupational 
achievement. 

Farm-reared husbands with urban-reared wives 
had a slightly higher mean occupational status 
(64.2) than farm-reared men who married farm- 
reared women (62.1), but analysis of variance 
indicated that it was not the urban-reared wife 
that made the difference. Instead, it was the 
fact that farm-reared men who had married 
urban-reared women were also better educated. 
Of those who married urban-reared women, 26 
percent had had some college education compared 
with 14 percent of those who married farm- 
reared women. Most of the variation in occupa- 
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tional status was related to educational level (see 
fig. 4) ; the age of husband was not a significant 
source of variation. 

Occupational Status as Measured in Study Groups 

Analyses of relationships among occupational 
status, age, education, and community of orienta- 
tion were repeated with data from the three se- 
lected study groups. Since residence during the 
socialization period was controlled for wives as 
well as for husbands, wives' socialization experi- 
ence was eliminated as a variable. Age and edu- 
cational level were trichotomized in the same 



manner as for the larger samples. Because of 
the smaller number of cases in the study groups, 
median occupational status scores rather than 
mean scores were used in these analyses. 

For the subsequent analyses, only educational 
level was significantly related to occupational 
status. In contrast with results based on the larg- 
er sample, age and occupational achievement were 
not significantly related. When age and educa- 
tional level were trichotomized, median occupa- 
tional status level was highest in the middle age 
category and lower at both extremes for both 
farm and urban migrants. Relationships between 



Under 35 




35-44 454 




Years of schooling 



Fig. 4. Mun occupational status of farm migrant husbands with farm-raarad wivas and farm migrant husbands with urban-raarad 
wivas by aducation within aga groups. 
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educational levels and occupational achievement, 
within age groups, are shown in fig. 5 for the men 
in the three study group samples, 

Earlier research indicated that amount of time 
lived in the city influences the socio-economic 
status of migrants, 11 Although age is correlated 
with time lived in the city, the correlation is not 
perfect. Therefore, to test more specifically the 
relationship between time in Des Moines and oc- 
cupational achievement, migrants were divided 
into those who had been in the city less than 10 
years and those who had been there 10 or more 
years. Analysis of variance was then used to 
test the significance of education, migration ex- 
perience and length of time lived in Des Moines 
as sources of variation in occupational status. 
Education was the only significant factor. 

Other data obtained from respondents in the 



n Beer* and Heflin found that migrants who hud lived In Lexington 10 
year* or more were more likely to have owned the homes they lived In 
than thoee who had lived there less than 10 yeni'3. Howard W, Beers 
and Catherine Heflin, op. cit. 



three study groups included current income, aver- 
age value of the real estate in the residential 
neighborhood, direction of occupational mobility, 
job mobility in relation to parents and siblings, 
wife's employment, social class identification, in- 
tergenerational trends in status, and aspirations 
for children's education and occupation. Each of 
these factors reflects facets of the assimilation of 
migrants into urban society and the level of per- 
sonal and family satisfactions generated by the 
process. Each suggested an operational hypothe- 
sis for testing the general hypothesis that there 
are no differences between groups with differing 
socialization experience in adjustment to the 
status systems of an urban place. 

Family Income 1 -' 

Family income was highly correlated with oc- 
cupational status : r = 0.51 for combined data for 



** For this annlysl*. family Incomo was defined ns all Income available 
for family use regardless of source. 
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Fig. 5 Median occupational status of farm and urban migrants and Das Moines natives by educational level within age groups. 
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the three study groups. Correlation coefficients 
varied, however, among migrant groups : r — 0.54 
for the urban migrants and r = 0.43 for farm mi- 
grants. Factors other than occupational status 
were relatively more important in explaining dif- 
ference in income levels of farm migrants than 
of urban migrants. To test whether incomes of 
farm migrants were significantly different from 
incomes of urban migrants or urban natives, me- 
dian incomes were computed for 27 groups of 
respondents, nine for each of the three migration 
types, based on the trichotomies of age and edu- 
cation. 

Median family income of urban migrants was 
highest ($7,360), followed by those who had al- 
ways lived in Des Moines ($6,400), and the me- 



dian for farm migrants was lowest ($6,220). 
Analysis of variance indicated, however, that 
residence during the period of socialization was 
not a significant factor in explaining these differ- 
ences. Instead, as with occupational achievement, 
income level was associated with level of educa- 
tion and with age, with education again being 
the more important. Although median incomes 
increase with age, incomes increase more with 
education in all three migrant types. 

The number of cases in each age-education 
group was too small to justify final conclusions, 
but trend lines suggest that education is of great- 
er importance in determining income in the older 
age group than in the younger age group (see fig. 
6). Median income of urban migrants 45 years 
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Fig. 6. Median income of farm and urban migrant and Dot Moines native families by education of husbands within age groups of 
husband. 



and older with some college training was double 
the median of farm migrants of the same age and 
education. This finding adds further support to 
the trend observed in fig, 5 that men with urban 
backgrounds fare much better in the competition 
for top positions in the later stages of their ca- 
reers than do men with rural backgrounds, Not 
only do the urban migrants tend to have higher 
status jobs but their incomes are substantially 
higher. While farm background does not depress 
income opportunity levels significantly in the 
early and middle career years if education is held 
constant, the background experiences of the urban 
migrant give him an advantage in the home 
stretch of the race for high income, 

Differences in incomes may reflect differences 
in occupational status. To determine what part of 
the variation in income was due to variation in 
occupational status, the data were re-analyzed 
with a control on occupational status, Occupa- 
tional status was trichotomized as below 64, 64 
to 69, and above 69, as based on North-I-Iatt 
ratings. Relationships between income and oc- 
cupational status with age controlled, shown in 
fig. 7, suggest that urban migrants receive higher 
pay than farm migrants for jobs of the same 
status or have more non-job sources of income, 

Under 35 



or both. Also, it appears that occupational level 
is a better predictor of income level in the older 
age groups than in the younger age groups, 

Analysis of variance showed that age, occu- 
pational status and socialization experience all 
were significant sources of variation in family 
income. Also there were significant interactions 
between age and occupational status and between 
socialization experience and occupational status. 

Average Value of Real Estate 
in the Residential Neighborhood 

The average value of real estate, based on Cen- 
sus block data, was used as another measure of 
status. Although the value of house lived in 
tends to reflect income level, very likely it also 
reflects social class aspirations. 

Like income, real estate values for the block 
lived in were highest for those with the most 
schooling and for the older group. Both age and 
education were significant sources of variation in 
real estate values, but, of the two, education was 
more important, Community of orientation was 
not a statistically significant factor. Figure 8 
indicates, however, that the home community of 
respondents during the period of socialization had 
more influence on the kind of neighborhood cur- 
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Fig. 7 . Median income of farm and urban migrant and Dai Moinei native familial by occupational itatui of huiband within age 
groupi of huibandi. 
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rently lived in for those with more schooling and 
for those in the older age groups than for the 
other educational and age groups. 

Job Mobility 

Differences in current occupational status could 
arise from differences in the status level of 
initial job, from differences in amount and di- 
rection of job mobility or from both. Differences 
in current occupational status between farm mi- 
grants, urban migrants and natives in this sample 
were largely associated with the lower status 
of the first jobs held by farm migrants. The 
median North-Hatt level of the first job held in 
Des Moines was 61 for farm migrants, compared 
with 69 for urban migrants and 62 for natives. 

Education was important in determining the 
status of the husband's first job in Des Moines. 
Status scores of first Des Moines jobs of men 
having 8 or less years of schooling were from 12 
to 16 points lower than those for men with a col- 
lege degree. In all educational levels except one 
(9 to 11 years), urban migrants started at sub- 



stantially higher status positions than farm mi- 
grants or natives (fig. 9) . 

On the average, men in both migrant groups 
improved their occupational status with succeed- 
ing jobs. Nevertheless, median differences be- 
tween rank of first job and current job were 
small, 0,8 point for urban migrants, 1,7 for farm 
migrants and 8.8 points for natives. Greater aver- 
age upward mobility among native men is partly 
an artifact of sample characteristics. Over half 
of the migrants had started their work careers 
elsewhere than in Des Moines and, thus, their 
first Des Moines jobs represent a later point in 
their careers. 

By assigning North-Hatt scores to each job 
held, it was possible to identify patterns of job 
mobility experienced among men since marriage. 
Five categories were identified; (1) those who 
consistently improved job status, (2) those who 
had moved up and down but whose general move- 
ment was up, (8) those who had moved up and 
down but ended on a level comparable to their 
first position as well as those who had not 
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Fig. I. Median real estate values in residential block of farm and U'ban migrant and Des Moines native families by husbands' edu- 
cational level within age groups. 
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PI 9 . 9, Occupational itatu* of first Do* Moint* job hold by farm and 
urban migrant and Do* Moino* nativo huiband* by lovol of education. 

changed levels, (4) those who moved up and down 
but generally down, and (5) those who had con- 
sistently moved downward in status. 

A majority (53 percent) had enjoyed some up- 
ward mobility since marriage. Further analysis, 
however, showed that variations in proportions of 
men in each mobility category were not signifi- 
cantly related to any of the three factors tested 
— age, education or community of orientation, 

lnt«rg«narational Variations in Occupational Status 

Another measure of occupational mobility 
is the difference between the status of one's own 
job and that of one’s father. Intergenerational 
comparison of occupational status, however, is 
limited by the comparability of status hierarchies 
of jobs over time. In this study comparisons of 
farm and nonfarm jobs presented an added dif- 
ficulty. Variations in tenure and size of opera- 
tions and regional evaluations of the status of 
farming as an occupation greatly limit farm-non- 
farm comparisons for measuring occupational mo- 
bility. Yet examination of intergenerational oc- 
cupational mobility was important. Because data 
obtained on occupations of fathers did not indicate 
their farm tenure, two separate comparisons were 
made for farmers. First, the rating for owner- 
operators (76) was used for all fathers of farm 
migrants. Then the analysis was repeated using 
the rating for tenant operators (67). 

Comparisons of the median occupational status 
of fathers at the time the informants were of 
high school age with the median current occupa- 
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60.1 
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66.0 
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* Tha first fisrur# represents the median whan the score for tenant 
farmer (67) was used, and tha second fisrur* represents the median 
when tha score for owner>operalor (76) was used In computing median 
occupational statu* of the fathers. 

tional status of the informants in a comparable 
age bracket (35 to 44) showed a small intergen- 
erational upward movement in status for the 
urban migrant and the urban native groups (table 
6). For farm migrants downward trends were 
found regardless of which rating was used for 
farm operator. 

Occupational Status of Brothers 

Not all respondents had living brothers, but for 
those who did (87 percent of the farm migrants, 
62 percent of the urban migrants and 78 percent 
of the natives) it was possible to compare occu- 
pational status among siblings. To control the 
effects of age differences, brothers were divided 
into two groups, those younger as contrasted to 
those older than the informants. Ratings were 
assigned to the occupations of brothers in the 
same manner as the occupations of the inform- 
ants, Farm occupations were coded with both the 
high and the low ratings. Regardless of which 
rating was used, however, larger proportions of 
farm migrants than urban migrants to Des 
Moines had lower status jobs than their older 
brothers. In the comparison with younger broth- 
ers, about as many farm migrants had higher or 
lower status jobs while substantially larger pro- 
portions of urban migrants and natives had higher 
status jobs than their younger brothers. 

Analysis of variance indicated that education 
as well as community backgrounds of informants 
influenced differences in job status relative to 
brothers. Figure 10 illustrates the importance 
of both education and community of orientation 
in influencing the percentage of older or younger 
brothers with lower occupational status than in- 
formants. 

Farm-reared men in urban jobs lost status rel- 
ative to their fathers and to their brothers who 
were farm operators. The median ranking of the 
farm migrants' first Des Moines job was only 
61, which is substantially below the ranking for 
farm tenants, 67. Furthermore, even at the pe^k 
of their work careers in the city, farm migrants 
did not, as a group, exceed the tenant farm-oper- 
ator ranking. 







Pig. 10. Percent of oldor and younger brothers with lowor occupa- 
tional status than tha informant by oducational loval of informant for 
farm and urban migrants and Das Moinas nativas. 



Employment of Wivos 

In the past few decades the number of married 
women in the labor force has increased dramat- 
ically, but more so in urban than in rural areas. 
Because of the likelihood of lower labor fdrce par- 
ticipation of women in their former communities, 
are farm-migrant wives now living in a city less 
likely to enter the labor force than urban-migrant 
or urban-native wives ? 

Based on the present study, the answer is no. 
The proportions reporting employment since mar- 

TabU 7. Imploymant records of farm and urban migrant and Das 
Moinas nativa wivas. 



riage were similar for all groups, 84 percent for 
farm-migrant wives and 86 percent for urban- 
migrant and native wives. Farm-migrant wives 
had worked more years since marriage, on the 
average, but they were also older and had been 
married longer. The proportions of years worked 
since marriage were similar among the three 
groups : 25.0 percent for farm-migrant wives, 24.4 
percent for natives and 28.6 percent for urban- 
migrant wives. 

Most wives (79 percent) had worked before 
their marriages. About half worked during the 
period between marriage and the birth of their 
first child, more than a third worked while they 
had a preschool child in the home, and one-fourth 
continued to work when they had school-age chil- 
dren. In no case did the proportions for each of 
the three study groups vary significantly (table 
7), 

Nearly half (49 percent) of the farm-migrant 
wives worked during the year preceding the in- 
terviews, compared with 48 percent of the natives 
and 87 percent of the urban migrants. The status 
level of their jobs was closely related to that of 
their husbands. 

Social Status Identification 

Respondents also were asked to identify their 
own social class position and those of their fam- 
ilies of orientation on a four-point class scale — 
lower class, working class, middle class and upper 
class. 

Almost no one identified with the lower class. 
Middle class was the modal choice for all three 
groups, but the proportions identifying with the 
working class and with the upper class varied 
considerably (table 8). Farm migrants were 
more inclined to identify with the working class 
than were urban migrants, whereas urban mi- 
grants were more inclined to identify with the 
upper class than were farm migrants. Less than 
1 percent of the Des Moines natives identified 
with the upper class, but also fewer Des Moines 
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Dee Moines 
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Table I. Social class identification of farm migrant, urban migrant and 
native Des Moines families. 



Percent that have worked 



since marriage 


84 


86 


86 


Psrcent that worked 
baforo marriags 


78 


80 


79 


Ptrosnt that worked betwoon 
marriage and first child 


48 


04 


47 


Porcont that worked whan had a 
prsschool-nga child in homo 


30 


36 


38 


Porcont that worked whon had 
achool-ags oh; id in homo 


30 


24 


29 


Porcont that worked during the 
year preceding interview 


49 


37 


43 


Percent of years worked 
since marriage 


25.0 


28.6 


24.4 



Social class 


Farm migrants 
(N=108> 


Urban migrants 
(N=142) 


Dos Moints 
nativss 
(N = 141) 


Lower class 


. 0.0 


0.0 


0.7 


Working class 


40 0 


19.0 


34.8 


Mlddlo class 


55. 2 


72.5 


63.8 


Upper class 


4.9 


8.5 


0.7 


Total 


100.1 


100.0 


100.0 


X* - 23.83 


df 4* P> 0.001 







» Data for "lower class" and "working class” were combined In chi- 
square computations. 
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natives than farm migrants identified with the 
working class (35 percent) . 

Social class identification was correlated with 
level of education for all three groups: r=0.40 for 
urban migrants, r— 0.32 for natives and r*=0.18 
for farm migrants. Analysis of variance revealed 
that, of three sources of variance — age, socializa- 
tion experience and educational level — educational 
level was the only one of any significance in ex- 
plaining differences in social class identification 
(fig. 11), 

As would be expected, social class identification 
also was correlated with occupational status 
(r=0.40). The coefficient was higher for urban 
migrants (r=0.50) than for farm migrants or 
natives (r=0.32). 

Int«r0tntrational Changes in Social Status 

Comparisons between the social class identifi- 
cations that informants made for their own fam- 
ilies of procreation and those given for their 
families of orientation provided a subjective meas- 
ure of intergenerational change in social status, 

Intergenerational change in status scores were 
assigned as follows: 0, if the informant's family 
rating was 3 points (3 classes) lower than their 
family of orientation; 1, if the informant's family 
rating was 2 points lower; 2, if the informant's 
family rating was 1 point lower; 3, if the inform- 
ant's family rating was the same as his family 
of orientation; 4, if the informant’s family rat- 
ing was 1 point higher; 5, if the informant's fam- 
ily rating was 2 points higher; and 6, if the in- 
formant's family rating was 3 points higher than 
his family of orientation. 

The majority of families in each group identi- 
fied with the same social class as that of their 
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farm migrant* 
urban migrants 
Des Moines natives 



Years of schooling 



Fig. It. Median social class Identification of farm and urban migrant 
and Das Moinas nativa familias by aducational laval of tha husbands. 
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Tabla 9 . Proportions of informant familias in sama, highar or lowar 
social class compared with social class of parents of each 
spouse. 



Relativ* claa* 

Parental family portion Farm migrant* 


Pe* Main** 

Urban migrant* niitiv** 


Husband's 


Sam* 


83.1 


77.fi 


82.3 




Higher 


10.6 


16.2 


10.6 




Lower 


6.3 


6.3 


7.1 


Wife’* 


Sam* 


81.0 


78.4 


88.7 




Higher 


11,0 


10.6 


6.4 




Low*r 


8.0 


14.0 


4.9 



parents (table 9) ; still, the median intergenera- 
tional status mobility scores indicated a slight up- 
ward trend. 

Differences between the migrant and native 
groups in intergenerational mobility were nonsig- 
nificant. Slightly larger proportions of respond- 
ents with college education felt that they had 
achieved upward intergenerational mobility, but 
the differences were not statistically significant. 

Parents' Aspirations for Thoir Children 

Parents in the farm-migrant sample were less 
well educated than other parents, and a greater 
proportion of husbands in the farm-migrant sam- 
ple was in low-status occupations. The lower 
levels of educational and occupational achievement 
among the’ farm-reared men probably reflect 
value and normative characteristics that still dif- 
ferentiate rural and urban social systems. Some 
research indicates that farm parents have lower 
educational aspirations and probably lower or less 
crystallized occupational aspirations for their 
children than do nonfarm parents.™ 

The fact that they lived in rural areas during 
their early formative years suggests that the 
farm-reared parents now living in urban areas 
may have lower educational and occupational as- 
pirations for their children than do other parents. 
Most of the parents in the farm-migrant sample 
used in the present study, however, had consider- 
able opportunity to become familiar with urban 
norms for educational and occupational aspira- 
tions for children. Therefore, it could be argued 
that null differences would prevail among educa- 
tional and occupational aspirations for children 
held by parents in the three samples. Results for 
this hypothesis are presented shortly. Also, the 
educational and occupational achievement and mi- 
gration patterns of children who have left home 
were compared. When data on occupational 
achievement of mature children were put together 
with information for the respondents' occupa- 
tions and the occupations of their fathers, a re- 
view of the occupations held by men across three 
generations— grandfathers, fathers and sons who 
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had left home— was possible, It also was possible 
to view educational attainment across several gen- 
erations, 

Intergenerational Changes in Educational Attainment 

Proportions with any post-high fchool educa- 
tion among fathers and among sons who had left 
home are reported in fig, 12 for each study group, 
Parents' educational aspirations for younger sons 
still at home also are shown, 34 All percentages 
were converted by arc sin transformation, and 
the resulting data were analyzed by analysis of 
variance. Variations in educational attainment as- 
sociated with the two main variables, migration 
experience and generations, as well as the inter- 
action of these two variables were significant. In 
fig, 12, the fact that the curves for urban mi- 
grant and Des Moines native families crossed at 
both ends indicates that interaction occurred, Ed- 
ucational attainment levels and educational as- 
piration levels of farm-migrant families were con- 
sistently lower than those of urban-migrant and 
native families. 

With the exception of the families in the urban- 
migrant sample, the percentages of older sons 
having any post-high school education exceeded 
the comparable percentages for fathers. And, in 
all three samples, educational aspirations for sons 
still at home were considerably above the at- 
tainment of sons who already had left home, 

Occupation*! Aspirations for Sons and Trends in 
Occupational Achievement Across Three Generations 

We already have noted that differences be- 
tween occupational status levels between two gen- 
erations, the informants and their fathers, were 
small, By adding data for occupation of sons who 
already had matured and for occupational aspira- 
tions for sons still at home, the comparison was 
extended to a third generation, Analysis of vari- 
ance was used to test for the independent and 
joint effects of the two variables, generations and 
migration experience, upon the relative occupa- 
tional achievement level of grandfathers, fathers, 
and sons who left home and upon the parents' 
occupational aspirations for sons still at home. 
The error term was based on an estimate of 
within-class variation derived from comparisons 
between split-half samples, Figure 13 presents 
the occupational achievement curves by “odd" and 
“even" samples, These analyses ignore difficult 
and, ultimately, uncontrollable problems of differ- 
ences in career development and occupational op- 
portunities among the males included in the mi- 
gration and generational samples. 



11 Sons who had loft homo Includtd 75 in tho farm-migrant samnlo, 22 
in tho urban-migrant somiilo and 29 in tho Dos Moines nntivo anmnlo, 
Fam-mlprmnt fnmlllaa still had 86 sons at homo, utfmn-mlgmnt fami- 
lial had 85 sons nt homt, and tho Dos Molnos nntivo families still 
had 116 sons at homo, 




Fig. 12. Ptrctnfagfts of f«thtrs and sons gono from homt having any 
post*high school education and ptrctntrgts of parents having college 
aspirations for sons still at home by Hie migration experience of the 
fathers. 

The bulk of the variance in occupational 
achievement and occupational aspirations was ac- 
counted for by intergenerational trends in occu- 
pation, with significant interaction occurring be- 
tween migration experience and intergenerational 
trends. Migration experience, per se, was not a 
significant source of variation. 

The statistical significance of the interaction 
term probably resulted from the decision to code 
all farm operators as 76, the North-Hatt score for 
farm owner-operator. If the score for farm renter 
(67) had been used, the interaction term might 
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Grand- Fathers Sons gone Aspirations for Grand- Fathers Sons gone Aspirations for 
fathers. from home sons still at fathers fromnome sons still at 

home home 



Fig. 13. Mtdfian occupational status scoras of grandfathers, fathers aud sons who have left home and median occupational status Scores of 
occupations parents aspired to for their sons by spliMtalf samples and the migration experiences of fathers. 



not have been statistically significant, but the 
median score for grandfathers in fig. IB would 
still have been higher than the median scores 
for farm-migrant fathers. For this reason the 
data in fig. 13 were re-analyzed using only fathers 
and the two categories of sons. 

Limiting the analyses to fathers and sons pro- 
duced a nonsignificant result in place of the 
earlier significant interaction effect between mi- 
gration type and intergeneration al mobility, a 
significant result in place of the nonsignificant 
effect associated with migration experience, and 
left the effect associated with generational chang- 
es the same — still highly significant. Median oc- 
cupational levels aspired to for young sons at 
home were uniformly high and very likely un- 
realistic. Scores at this level include scientific 
and professional occupations for which several 
years of post-graduate and professional schooling 
are required. Either parents were overly am- 
bitious for their sons or gave what they felt were 
socially acceptable responses to the aspiration 
questions. The discrepancies between occupational 
status of sons who have left home and aspira- 
tions for sons at home suggest that it was the 
latter. Nevertheless, farm-migrant fathers and 
their sons consistently had the lowest median 
level of occupational status, and the median occu- 
pational aspirations for sons still at home was 
also lowest in the farm-migrant sample. 

These data suggest the possible persistence of 



lower educational or occupational achievement 
norms among the parents in the farm-migrant 
sample. Therefore, the educational attainment of 
children who had left home was re-examined. 

Educational Attainmant of Childran 
Who Hava Laft Homa 

Grown children whose fathers had farm back- 
grounds were the most poorly educated; those 
whose fathers always had lived in Des Moines 
were the best educated; and those whose fathers 
were urban-reared migrants were intermediate. 
Patterns of educational attainment by migration 
experience of fathers were similar for both sexes. 

As shown in fig. 14, the educational levels of 
children gone from home were re-analyzed with a 
control on the occupational status of fathers. Oc- 
cupational status of fathers was trichotomized as 
below 64, 64-69, and above 69. In all three groups, 
educational Hvel of the children was related di- 
rectly to the occupational status levels of their 
fathers. Within all three status levels, children 
whose parents had always lived in Des Moines 
had the highest median levels of education. At 
the low status levei, the median for the children 
from farm-migrant homes exceeded that for ur- 
ban-migrant children, but at the high status level, 
children from the farm-migrant families had the 
lowest median education. 

Analyses of the occupational achievement of 
children in, relation to the migration experience 
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farm migrants 

II _ urban migrants 

Des Moines natives 

_J I I 

Low Middle High 

Occupational status levels of fathers 

Fig. 14. Median yean of education of children away from home by 
fathers' occupational status scores and their migration experiences. 

and the occupational status of their fathers 
could not be undertaken because such analyses 
should require a control for sex. When sex was 
controlled, the subclass numbers for seven of the 
nine cells for classifications based on migration, 
sex and status of fathers ranged between 9 and 
16 cases. These numbers are too small to permit 
reliable comparisons among medians. 

Educational Aspirations for Sons Still at Home 

Two sets of data for educational aspirations 
were used: (1) percent of children whose parents 
had college aspirations for them; and (2) percent 
who had any post-high school education aspira- 
tions for their children. Analysis of variance re- 
sults based on the arc sin transformations of 
these percentages showed that in both sets of 
analyses, asoiration levels were not significantly 



associated with migration experience but were 
significantly and positively related to the occu- 
pational levels of fathers (fig. 15) . 

Residence of Children Gone From Home 

The mature children of urban-migrant parents 
were also the most mobile. Two-thirds had moved 
tc residences beyond Des Moines, Polk County and 
the adjacent counties, compared with two-fifths 
of the children of farm-migrant parents and only 
a little more than one-third of the children of 
natives. In all three groups, mobility of children 
was directly related to fathers’ occupational status 
and to the children’s educational level (table 10). 

COMMUNITY RELATIONSHIPS 

Migrants to the city often must adjust to many 
new or different relationships and experiences 
other than those involved in their occupational 
roles. These include membership and participation 
in formal associations, religious affiliation, ideas 
and feelings about the city and the way it has af- 
fected their families, sources of advice, visiting 
and neighboring. 

Social Participation 

The second general hypothesis used to guide 
the present research is that farm-migrant cou- 
ples, in comparison with others, are equally well 
assimilated into the social systems of the city. 

Three operational hypotheses, based on this 
general hypothesis, are tested with the three 
sets of data presented in table 11: social partici- 
pation scores of husbands, of wives, and of cou- 
ples; visiting patterns with nonrelated families; 
and neighboring scores. Because occupational 
status is p major determinant of many forms of 
social participation, the husband’s occupational 
status level was used as a control in these anal- 
yses. For each set of data, the operational hy- 
pothesis was that farm-migrant spouses or couples 
are not different from the other spouses or cou- 
ples of similar status. 

Social participation scores for husbands and 
for wives were developed from weights assigned 
for membership and degree of participation in a 
wide variety of formal organizations. These or- 
ganizations are included in the five broad types 
shown in table 11. Median scores are shown for 
each of three occupational status levels in each 
of the three study groups and for the total sam- 
ple in each study group. 

Little variation occurred among the median 
social participation scores of the three categories 
of husbands or wives in each of the three status 
levels. As a consquence, the three sets of total 
scores for husbands or wives in the two migrant 
and one native categories also were similar. 
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Occupational status of fathers 

Fig. 15. F.rc*nf of childron for whom parents aspired to collogo and parcant of childran for whom parants aspirad to any schooling 
bayond high school by occupational status of tha fathar for farm migrants, urban migrants and Das Moines natives. 



In both migrant samples and in the native sam- 
ple, the customary direct relationship between 
occupational status of husbands and the social 
participation of husbands or wives was observed. 
This relationship is shown graphically in fig. 16 

TabU 10. Numbar and percentages of tha childran who have left 
home who wara living in Daa Moinas, Polk County, or in 
adjacent countias by tha migration experience and occupa* 
tional status lavals of tha(^ fathars and tha educational 
lavals of tha childran. 
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Low 


..100 


65.2 


14 


50.0 


16 


87.5 


Middle 


.. 32 


56.3 


16 


43.8 


19 


57.9 


High 


.. 12 


33.3 


13 


7.7 


18 


50.0 


Total 


..150 


60.6 


43 


34.9 


53 


04.2 
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11 or less ... 


. 48 


70.8 


11 


36.4 


5 


80.0 


12 


. 72 


61.1 


19 


36.8 


23 


82. S 


1 3 or more 

Total 


■ 29 
.149 


41.4 

60.0 


13 

43 


30.8 

34.9 


25 

53 


44.0 

04.2 



for the number of organizations to which hus- 
bands and wives belonged and in fig. 17 for the 
combined social participation scores of husbands 
and wives. In both cases, positive relationships 
between occupational status of husbands and the 
social participation measures are clear and pro- 
nounced. 115 

These figures also show that at the low and 
middle status levels, the over-all social participa- 
tion scores of couples in the three samples were 
similar and that the principal divergence occurred 
at the high status level. High status couples who 
always lived in Des Moines had lowest scores, 
whereas scores for the other two samples differed 
only slightly and in a different way in figs. 16 
and 17. Clearly, there was no support for the 



’ correlations were determined lor the relationships between the hus- 
bands occupational status scores and separate and total social partici- 
pation scores of husbands and wives as well ns for their combined 
total social participation scores. For the relationships involving the 
combined total scores, correlations were 0.40 for both the farm -migrant 
and Des Moines-native samples and 0.4(1 for the urban -migrant sample. 
Mean correlations between the status variable and the separate and 
total social participation scores of husbands and wives in the three 
samples were 0.2,') (farm migrant) and 0.22 for the other two sampled 
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Table 11, Madian social participation score* for husbands, wives and couplas by tha occupational status of husbands and migration typos, 



Occupational status of husbands 

Social participation variables Farm migrants Urban migrants Pea Moines natives 

Low Middle High Total Low Middle High Total Low Middle High Total 



« - . ... 

Husbands’ social participation scores 
Religious 

Educational 

Occupational 

Civic-service 

Social-recreational 

No, organizations belonged to 

Total social participation score 

Political activities 



89 



2,1 

0,6 

0,9 

0,5 

0,6 

2,1 

4.2 

3.3 



44 



31 



3.3 
0,6 
0,7 
0,6 
0,8 

2.3 
6,2 
3.5 



4.0 

1.0 
0,9 
0,8 
1,5 
3,9 

12,5 

3,4 



164 


34 


42 


3.6 


,3,1 


3,4 


0,6 


0,6 


0,7 


0,9 


0.7 


0,7 


0,6 


0,6 


0,6 


0,7 


0,8 


0,7 


2,4 


1,9 


2,5 


6,7 


4,7 


5,5 


3.4 


3,4 


3,5 



69 


145 


59 


3,6 


5.7 


1.4 


0,9 


0.7 


0.6 


1,8 


0.8 


0.9 


0,6 


0.5 


0.5 


1,0 


0.8 


0.7 


3,7 


2.7 


2.0 


9,9 


6.8 


4.3 


,3,6 


3.6 


3.2 



45 


40 


144 


3.5 


3.6 


3,7 


0.7 


0.7 


0,7 


0.8 


0.9 


0.8 


0.5 


0.6 


0.5 


0.9 


0.9 


0.8 


2.6 


3.2 


2,4 


6.4 


8.0 


6.5 


3.5 


3.6 


3.4 



Wives' social participation scores 

Religious 

Educational 

Occupational 

Civic-service 

Social-recreational 

No, organizations belonged to 
Total social participation score 
Political activities 



3,2 

0,7 
0,6 
0,5 
0,6 
1.7 
3 8 
3,2 



3.4 
0,7 
0,5 
0,5 
0,6 
2,0 
5,0 

3.5 



4,2 

1,6 

0,6 

0,6 

0,6 

2,7 

9,6 

3,4 



3.7 


3.4 


,3,6 


,3,6 


0,8 


0.6 


0,8 


1,3 


0.6 


0.5 


0,5 


0,6 


0.5 


0.5 


0,5 


0,6 


0.6 


0,6 


0,7 


0,8 


1.9 


1.7 


2,1 


3,4 


4.8 


3.8 


6,4 


11,5 


3.4 


3.4 


,3,5 


3,6 



3.8 


2.5 


3.5 


3.9 


0.9 


0.7 


0.8 


0.7 


0.6 


0.5 


0.6 


0.5 


0.0 


0.5 


0,6 


0.6 


0.7 


0.6 


0.7 


0.7 


2.5 


1.6 


2.2 


2.6 


6.9 


3.5 


5.8 


6.9 


3.5 


3.2 


8.5 


3.6 



Combined social participation for couples 

No. organizations 

Social participation scores 


3.3 
. 7.8 


3,8 

12.0 


Visits with nonrelated families 

No. with whom vfalted 

Mi lea to neareat family 

Miles to farthest family 

Frequency of visits per month 


.... 8,6 
.... 0.6 
.... 5,7 
.. . 1.8 


3.9 
0.5 
7.3 

1.9 


Index of neighboring 


. . 2.6 


2.9 


Satisfaction with living arrange- 
ments 


... 28,0 


28.2 



6.1 


3.9 


3.0 


4.3 


6.5 


5.0 


22.5 


10.7 


8.0 


12,0 


21.5 


15.5 


4.4 


3.9 


3.6 


4.2 


5.9 


4.6 


0.4 


0.5 


0.6 


0,2 


0.3 


0,6 


5.2 


6.0 


4.0 


5.7 


7.1 


5.9 


3.2 


2,7 


1.9 


2.6 


4.3 


3.6 


3,0 


2.8 


2.6 


2.9 


2.9 


2.9 


28.2 


28.1 


28.1 


28.0 


28.1 


28.1 



3.2 


4 4 


5.3 


4.1 


7.5 


12.1 


16.0 


10.4 


8.6 


4.2 


4.2 


4.0 


0.5 


0.4 


0.5 


0.4 


4.8 


4.4 


5.6 


5.1 


2.6 


2.7 


2,8 


2.8 


2.9 


2.9 


2.9 


2.9 


26.1 


28.2 


27.2 


27.1 




Fig. 16, Mediant for combined numbers of organisations to which 
husbands and wives belonged by the occupational status of husbands 
for farm and urban migrant and Dos Moinot native couples. 



often expressed view that farm-migrant couples, 
in comparison with other couples, are less actively 
involved in formal social organizations. 

Visiting patterns with nonrelated families were 
similar for farm-migrant families and Des Moines 
native families, and both had less frequent or 
less active visiting patterns than urban-migrant 
families. Major differences did not exist among 
the three groups of families for distances to near- 
est or farthest friend-families. Again, there was 
clear and consistent support for the conclusion 
that farm-migrant families were as deeply in- 
volved in the informal social systems of Des 
Moines as were other families. 

The neighboring index consisted of four items. 
These included the number of neighbors’ homes 
visited, frequency of entertaining with neighbors, 
the number of names of neighbors known and the 
frequency of talking with neighbors. Responses 
to these four items formed pseudo-scales with re- 
producibility coefficients between 0.84 and 0.86 
for the three samples. 1 " 

As shown in table 11, the medians for the 
neighboring index showed little variation in rela- 
tion to either status level or migration experience. 
Thus, the evidence on both formal and informal 
social participation supports the general hypothe- 
sis that farm-migrant couples were not different 
from the other couples in regard to assimilation 
into the social systems of Des Moines. 



10 Correlations between item weights and total scores ranged from 0,64 
to 0,87 for farm migrants; 0,68 to 0,85 for urban migrants; and from 
0,62 to 0,90 for those who always lived in Des Moines, 
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Occupational status of husbands 

Fig. 17. Medians for combined social participation scores of husbands 
and wives by the occupational status of husbands for farm and urban* 
migrant and Dos Moines native couples. 

Religious Affiliations 

It has been suggested that the religious sect, 
in contrast to a church of one of the established 
denominations, better satisfies the religious needs 
of many rural newcomers to cities and serves to 
cushion their abrupt exposure to urban life. 17 If 
this is true we would expect that larger numbers 
of the farm-migrant families than urban-migrant 
families would have affiliated with sects in Des 
Moines. 



17 John B. Holt. Holiness religion, cultural shock and social reorganiza- 
tion. Amer. Soc. Rev. 5:740-747. 1040, 
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The data, however, provide no support for this 
view. Only about 2 percent of the farm-migrant 
husbands, 1 percent of the urban-migrant hus- 
bands and 4 percent of the husbands who were 
natives of Des Moines were affiliated with sectar- 
ian religious organizations. Percentages for sec- 
tarian affiliation among the wives were only 
slightly higher; 4 percent for the farm migrants, 
2 percent for the urban migrants and 4 percent 
for wives native to Des Moines. Church member- 
ships or affiliations of the three groups of hus- 
bands and wives generally showed only minor 
fluctuations in relation to specific denominations. 

Expectations of and Actualities Following 
Moving to Deis Moines 

Wives in the two migrant samples were asked 
a series of questions about expectations that 
members of their families had concerning Des 
Moines when they first moved to the city and 
how actual experiences have compared with those 
expectations. In terms of our general hypothesis, 
wives in the farm-migrant group were expected 
to express about the same kinds of expectations 
and the same levels of satisfaction as other mi- 
grant wives, 

Nonsignificant differences occurred between 
the responses of the two groups of wives for most 
items; significant differences occurred for two. 
Only the items for which there were signficant 
differences are shown in table 12. 

About three-fourths of the wives in each sam- 
ple said that the economic position of their fami- 
lies had definitely improved since coming to Des 
Moines. Nonsignificant differences were observed 
for the wives’ expectations regarding the friend- 
liness of townspeople and for the wives’ opinions 
of the actual friendliness of townspeople to the 
migrants. Farm-migrant wives and urban-mi- 

T«bU 12. Percentages of farm and urban-migrant wives reporting 
various changos oxporiancod by thoir familios tinea moving 
to Dot Moinas, thair axpactations regarding tha mova and 
actualitias following tha mova. 



Changes, exportations of and actualities 

since moving to Des Moines Farm migrants Urban migrants 



Attitude toward associating In town activities 

N 107 

. 18.7 
74.8 
6.5 
100.0 



Keep out pretty much 

Have some association 
Have a great deal of association 
r l\>tai 



X s = 7.43, df = 2, P < 0.00 

What actually happened regarding town activities 

N ioi 

We kept out 19,8 

Wo associated some 09.3 

We associated a great deal 10.9 

Total 100.0 

X J = 10.22, df =2, P < 0.05 

Expectation about staying when first moved to Eos Moines 

N no 

Remain temporarily ' 8.2 

Remain If we liked it 27.3 

Definitely remain . 64.5 

Total ioO'.O 

X« = 10.69, df a 2, P < 0.05 



110 

10.9 

71.8 

17.3 

100.0 



10(1 

18.9 

52.8 

28.3 

100.0 



113 

19.5 

13.3 

67.2 

100.0 
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grant wives also did not differ significantly in 
their expectancies about becoming part of the 
community, or in their reports of what actually 
happened in regard to becoming part of the com- 
munity, Urban-migrant wives and farm-migrant 
wives were equally good at predicting what would 
happen. About two-thirds of each group correct- 
ly predicted what would happen with regard to 
the friendliness of townspeople, and three-fourths 
correctly predicted what would happen with re- 
gard to becoming accepted in the community, 

Although they did not differ in expectations 
and activities regarding becoming accepted in the 
community, farm migrants and urban migrants 
expressed significantly different expectations, 
however, regarding involvement in town activities 
(table 12). A greater proportion of farm mi- 
grants than of urban migrants expected to keep 
out of town activities pretty much, roughly equal 
percentages expected to have some association, 
and a smaller proportion of the farm migrants than 
of urban migrants looked forward to having a 
great deal of association in town activities. Con- 
sistent with these expectations, a greater propor- 
tion of urban migrants than farm migrants re- 
ported that they participated actively in town 
affairs. In this case, the farm migrants were 
better predictors, but differences between migrant 
groups in accuracy of prediction regarding ex- 
pected and actual participation in town associa- 
tions were nonsignificant. 

The responses of farm migrant wives to ques- 
tions about their anticipated and actual level of 
activity did not agree with estimates of their 
relative level of participation provided by social 
participation scores. Farm migrants anticipated 
less involvement in town affairs than urban mi- 
grants, and, consistent with their expectations, 
more farm migrants than urban migrants ex- 
pressed the opinion that they had kept pretty 
much v'ut of town affairs. Yet, social participa- 
tion scores of farm-migrant husbands and wives 
were not significantly different from those of the 
other husbands and wives. This suggests that 
farm migrants held goals for their association 
with others that surpassed their actual perform- 
ance. Although participation scores indicate that 
the involvement of farm migrants is at par rela- 
tive to other persons, farm migrants were inclined 
to conceive of their involvement as below par. 

The remaining significant difference between 
migrant groups was in expectations about the per- 
manency of their residence in Des Moines. A great- 
er proportion of the urban-migrant families had 
expected to remain in Des Moines only temporarily, 
whereas a greater proportion of the farm-migrant 
families had expected to continue in the city if 
they liked it. Most of the families in both samples, 
however, expected to remain permanently. 



Reasons for Moving to Des Moines 

The main reason for moving to Des Moines 
for both migrant groups was to secure higher pay- 
ing or otherwise better employment, All farm mi- 
grants and 84 percent of the urban migrants gave 
this type of reason for moving to Des Moines. 
Other less frequently reported reasons (given 
with approximately equal proportions by both 
groups) were: family reasons (20 percent), edu- 
cation (4 percent), and a desire to leave the com- 
munities they had been living in (3 and 2 per- 
cent respectively) . 

Ways in Which Families Felt They Were Better Off or 
Less Well Off Since Moving to Des Moines 

Fifty-eight percent of the farm-migrant wives 
and 61 percent of the urban-migrant wives indi- 
cated ways in which their families were bettei* off 
since moving to Des Moines. Table 13 presents 
their responses. The leading response for both 
groups referred to a better job for their husbands 
and improved incomes. For both groups, improve- 
ment in living conditions or in housing was the 
second most frequently cited gain, but almost 
twice as large a proportion of farm-migrant as 
urban-migrant wives gave this response. The 
same was true of the fourth ranking response, 
“like it” or “enjoyed the move.” The latter sug- 
gests a general feeling that living conditions in the 
city were an improvement over their former com- 
munities. This feeling was more prevalent among 
the farm migrants than among the urban mi- 
grants. Otherwise, numbers of responses of the 
two groups of wives were relatively similar for 



Tabl* 13. Number and percentages of farm and urban-migrant wives 
reporting various ways that they felt their families were 
better off since moving to Des Moines. 



Ways In which families art* 
1 art ter off 


Farm migrants 


Urban 


migrant* 




(N) 


(%> 


(N) 


(%) 


Better job, more Income, more regular 
hours 


62 


54.7" 


48 


53.9" 


Bettor living conditions, nico homo 


46 


48.4 


23 


26.8 


Moro friends, more hoc Ini life 


19 


20,0 


19 


21.3 


Like It, on joyed th© move 


13 


13.7 


7 


7.9 


Bettor schools 


7 


7.4 


8 


9.0 


Moro recreation for adults and children 9 


9.5 


13 


14.6 


More settled 


S 


8.4 


7 


7.9 


Husband out of service, 
through school 


4 


4.2 


n 


6.6 


Like the church 


a 


3.2 


2 


2.2 


Miscellaneous 


13 


13.7 


17 


19.1 


Total number of responses 


174 




149 




Total responding 


or. 




89 





11 Total of percentages exceed 100 because some wives gave more than 
one response. 
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other ways in which they felt that their families 
were better off since coming to Des Moines, 

Thirty-two percent of the farm-migrant and 44 
percent of the urban-migrant wives reported ways 
in which their families were less well off as a 
result of having moved to Des Moines. There 
was less agreement on ways in which they were 
less well off than on ways in which they were 
better off. As shown in table 14, nearly half 
(47 percent) of farm-migrant wives disliked the 
traffic congestion, dirt, noise and pace of city 
life compared with only 5 percent of the urban- 
migrant wives. In contrast, a greater proportion 
of urban migrants (32 percent) than of farm mi- 
grants (19 percent) missed their close friends. 
Also, urban migrants more frequently complained 
of higher taxes and expensive housing (27 per- 
cent compared with 11 percent for farm mi- 
grants). Otherwise, roughly equal proportions of 
respondents in both groups complained of un- 
friendly neighbors, not feeling safe, poor recrea- 
tional facilities, difficulties in rearing children, 
husbands being dissatisfied with their work, chil- 
dren’s unhappiness at school, or that the families 
just did not like Des Moines. 

Plans to Move 

Plans to move from their present residence 
showed little variation by migrant type; 15 per- 
cent of the farm migrants, 18 percent of the ur- 
ban migrants, and 18 percent of the native fami- 
lies said that they planned to move. Among those 
planning to move, approximately the same reasons 
were given, regardless of migration type. These 
reasons included the need for a larger or better 
house, having a home of their own, living in a 
friendlier neighborhood, and moving closer to em- 
ployment or to shopping, churches and other fa- 
cilities. 

Satisfaction With Living Conditions 

Responses to a series of questions about the 
degree of satisfaction with the following 10 items 
were used in developing an index of satisfaction 
with living conditions in Des Moines: (1) the 
size and room arrangements of one’s house, (2) 
amount of open space about the house, (3) 
amount of payment for the home, (4) nearness 
to friends and relatives, (5) suitability of neigh- 
borhood as a place in which to rear children, (6) 
adequacy of schools, (7) medical care, (8) shop- 
ping facilities, (9) recreation for adults and (10) 
the wholesomeness of recreation for children and 
youth. When scored as 3 for satisfied, 2 for neu- 
tral and 1 for dissatisfied, the items did not form 
a unidimensional scale. 18 Mean scores for each 



1H Correlations between each of the ten items and the index ranged be- 
tween 0.28 and 0.58 for the farm-migrant sample, 0.07 and 0.66 for 
the urban-migrant sample, and 0,20 and 0.64 for the Des Moines na- 
tives, The means were 0.47, 0,43 and 0,41 for the farm migrant, 
urban migrant and Des Moines natives, respectively. 
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Table 14, Number and percentages of farm and urban-migrant wives 
reporting various ways that they felt their families were 
less well off since moving to Des Moines. 



Ways In which families arc* less Farm migrants Urban migrants 

well off 





(N) 


(%) 


(N) 


) 


Dislike congestion, dirt, noise, pace 
of city 


25 


47.2* 


3 


4.8“ 


Neighbors unfriendly, city strange, 
riot safe 


11 


20.8 


14 


22.2 


Mina close friends 


10 


18.9 


20 


31.7 


Recreation facilities not as good 


9 


17.0 


12 


19.0 


More axponsivo taxes and housing higher 


6 


11.3 


17 


27.0 


Husband less satisfied with his job 


5 


9.4 


7 


11.1 


More difficult raising a family 


3 


5.7 


2 


3.2 


Children unhappy at school 


2 


3.8 


i) 

** 


3.2 


Hard to adjust, don’t like Des Moines 


4 


7.5 


6 


9.6 


Miscellaneous 


4 


7.6 


9 


14.8 


Total number of responses 


79 




92 




Total number responding 


53 




03 





11 Total of percentages xceod 100 because some wives gave more than 
one response, 

group of families were not significantly different, 
indicating no greater dissatisfaction with the city 
among farm-migrant families than among urban- 
migrant or native families. 

Recommendations for Improvements In Des Moines 

Table 15 shows that the two migrant groups 
also made similar kinds of recommendations for 
improving conditions in Des Moines. Families 
native to Des Moines generally were less critical 
and made fewer recommendations. Greater pro- 
portions of the migrants than natives felt that 
more effort should be made to make people feel 
more welcome and, particularly, that churches 
should be friendlier. 

About equal proportions of wives in the three 
groups gave recommendations calling for changes 
in organizations or institutions. Such recom- 
mendations were suggested by 69 percent of the 
farm migrants, by 72 percent of the urban mi- 
grants and by 73 percent of the Des Moines na- 
tives. Recommendations requiring greater per- 
sonal adaptation on the part of the migrants were 
cited less frequently. Only 31 percent of the farm- 
migrant wives, 28 percent of the urban-migrant 
wives and 27 percent of the native wives gave 
such recommendations. 

FAMILY RELATIONSHIPS 
Sources of Advice on Problems 

Gemeinschaft norms emphasizing close personal 
relationships, semi-extended family relationships 
and resolution of problems through informal 
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TabU 15. Number and percentages of farm and vrban migrant and Dos Moines native wives giving various recommendations for imprevements 
in Dot Moines, 



Recommendation* for improvement* 
in Do* Moine* 



Farm migrants Urban migrant* Dew Moines native* 



For change* in community organisation 
More, better parking, transportation i streets* atraet 
marking* garbage collection, clean-up slum* 
Lower taxes, provide more and higher paying job* 
Improve school* 

Improve housing, have better real estate men 
Make you more welcome, be friendlier 
Provide better recreational facilities 
Provide better Information about the city, 
activities, school*, professional service*, 
business©*, government, etc. 

Provide more effective law enforcement 
Croat© more community *pirit . 

Churches should be friendlier 
Total 

For persons to assume on their own 

Take greater initiative in establishing friendships 
and in joining organisation* 

Learn about shopping center* . ... 

Choose your neighborhood carefully 

Total 

Grand total - . . 



(N) 


<%) 


(N) 


(%) 


fN) 


(%> 


7 


3.7 


7 


3.4 


8 


12.9 


22 


11.7 




2.0 


10 


16.1 


1 


0.5 


0 


0.0 


1 

2 


1.6 


5 


2.7 


5 


2.5 


3.2 


45 


23.9 


58 


28.6 


11 


17.7 


9 


4.8 


7 


3.4 


4 


(i.C 


2 


1.1 


13 


0,4 


4 


o.n 


0 


0.0 


•) 

** 


1.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


1 


0.5 


0 


0.0 


39 


20,7 


no 


24.6 


5 


8.1 


130 


— 


147 


— 


45 


— 



ci 


27.2 


54 


26.6 


15 


24.2 


3 


1.6 


1 


0.5 


0 


0.0 

3.2 


4 


2.1 


1 


0.5 


•) 


58 




56 


— 


17 


— 


188 


100.0 


203 


100.0 


62 


100.0 



means generally are thought to be more charac- 
teristic of rural than of urban social systems. On 
this basis, farm-migrant persons might be ex- 
pected to seek help from friends and relatives 
more frequently than would urban-reared persons. 
This hypothesis was tested by asking respondents 
to whom they would turn for advice in relation to 
child-rearing problems and serious financial mat- 
ters or for help in resolving serious emotional 
and personal problems. Sources of advice included 
close friends, clergymen, relatives, lawyers, social 
workers, bankers, loan company official, physi- 
cians and school personnel. In comparison with 
other wives, farm-migrant wives were expected 
to name relatives, close friends and possibly cler- 
gymen more frequently. In contrast, the other 
wives were expected to more frequently name 
persons with whom they would have formal, sec- 
ondary group relationships. However, as shown 
in table 16, this hypothesis was not supported. 

The few major differences between the groups 
in sources of advice on child-rearing were: (1) 
that greater proportions of the two migrant 
groups than of the native group said that they 
would turn to close friends, physicians or school 
personnel and (2) that a greater proportion of 
natives than of migrants said they would seek 
help from relatives. Natives of Des Moines also 
more frequently said they would seek advice from 
relatives in solving serious financial matters, 
whereas the two migrant groups of families more 
frequently said they would seek aid for these 
problems from lawyers or bankers. Greater use 
of relatives among the wives in the Des Moines 
native sample is understandable because these 
families had the largest number of relatives liv- 
ing in Des Moines. The farm-migrant and urban- 
migrant families more frequently reported that 
they would turn to physicians for advice on seri- 



ous emotional and personal problems than did 
the families native to Des Moines. Otherwise, pro- 
portions of wives in each of the three family 
types reporting they would seek advice from vari- 
ous sources were relatively similar. 

Extended Family Relations 

Several indexes are presented in table 17 con- 
cerning extended family patterns for each of the 
three samples. Familism scores were based on 
four items which had a reproducibility of 0.91. 



Tibi* 16. Percentages of farm and urban migrant and D** Moines na- 
tive wivt* giving various sources for advlc* on child roar 
Ing, financial matters and *motional problems. 



Type and sources of advice 


Farm 

migrants 


Urban 

migrants 


Dos Moines 
natives 


Advice in rearing children 11 


Close friend 


26.5 


27.9 

17.3 


17.8 


Clergyman 

Relative 


25.5 


16.0 


22.4 


20.2 


44.9 


Social worker 


8.2 


6.7 


5.6 


Physician . 
School person 


43.0 


45.2 


36.4 


31.0 


28.8 


21.5 


Other 


1.0 


3.8 


2.8 


Advice on serlou* financial matters^ 


Close friend 


11.0 


15.3 


11.2 


Clergyman 

Relative 


8.5 


8.3 


10.4 


29.0 


35.2 


47.2 


Lawyer 


27.4 


31.0 


14.6 


Banker 


41.5 


40.7 


35.4 


Loan company 


. 4.0 


1.4 


6.9 


Physician 


3.0 


2.1 


1,4 


Other 


5.5 


5.5 


3.5 



Advice about serious emotional and 
personal problems*' 



Close friend 


6.2 


6.9 


6.3 


Clergyman 


42.3 


43.4 


41.7 


Relative 


19.0 


11.7 


17.4 


Lawyer 


1.2 


3.4 


1.4 


Social worker 


3.7 


6.9 


1.4 


Physician 


59.5 


65.5 


47.9 


School person 


1.2 


2.1 


0.0 



11 Lawyer, banker and loan company were not mentioned by any 
respondents. 



h Social worker and school person were not mentioned by any respond- 
ents. 

c Banker, loan company and other were not mentioned by any respond- 
ents. 
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TabU IT. Msdian position on varioo* family-rolationship variabloa of farm and urban migrant and Dm Moinot native familits by tho occupational 
statu* of husband*. 



Occupational status of husband* 



rnmlly-relationshlp 




Farm migrants 






Urban migrant* 






Des Moines native* 




variable** 


Low 


Middle 


High 


Tbtal 


Low 


Middle 


High 


Total 


Low 


Middle 


High 


Total 


N 


80 


44 


31 


101 


H4 


42 


69 


145 


59 


45 


40 


144 


Wives’ famlilHm scores 


7.1 


7.2 


7.1 


7.1 


i- 

1 


7.0 


6.6 


6.8 


6.8 


7.1 


0.9 


6.8 


IVrconl (if families reporting 
la rtf h family gathering* 


80,9 


83.0 


90.3 


81.8 


(JL8 


71.4 


75.4 


71.0 


74.0 


88.9 


90.0 


83.3 


Yearly frequency of large 
family feathering* 

Wive*’ relative* 
Husband*’ relatives 


1.7 

1.4 


1.9 

1.5 


1.2 

1.7 


1.8 

1.5 


1-2 

o.i 


0.4 

1.2 


1.1 

0.6 


1.1 

1.0 


2.0 

0.4 


2.5 

2.3 


2.7 

2.1 


2.4 

1.7 


Numl>er of husband's relative* 
In Des Maine* 


1.8 


1.0 


0.8 


1.0 


2.0 


0.8 


0.6 


0.7 


8.6 


3.4 


3.0 


3.4 


Number of wife’* relative* 
in De* Moines 


1.3 


0.8 


1.0 


1.0 


1.2 


0.6 


0.6 


0.7 


3,7 


3.2 


3.1 


8.4 


Monthly freq uen cy of visits (per 
relative) of relative* In De* 
Moine* to the respondent's home 


2.1 


2.4 


8.5 


2.5 


•# 0 
MIM 


4.0 


1.7 


2.2 


1.7 


1.8 


2.0 


1.8 


Monthly frequency of visit* to 
home* of relative* (per relative) 
living in De* Moines 


2.4 


2.4 


8.7 


2.5 


2*5 


4.2 


1.8 


2.4 


2,0 


2.4 


2.3 


2.2 


Yearly frequency of visit* of 
relatives (per reprieve) living 
outside of Des M t «* to the 
respondent’s horn*. 


1.7 


2.1 


1.6 


1.8 


LI 


1.3 


1.3 


1.2 


1.0 


1.0 


1.2 


1.0 


Yearly frequency of visit* to 
home* of relatives (per relative) 
living outside of De* Moines 


2.0 


2.4 


2.1 


2.1 


1.5 


1.8 


1.6 


1.6 


0.9 


0.4 


0.7 


0.5 



The familism items referred to attitudes toward 
(1) the desirability of the whole family spending 
evenings together, (2) having a house where fam- 
ily members could be together, (3) being located 
near relatives and (4) having enough room for 
parents to feel free to move in. Other measures 
were: kind and frequency of family gatherings, 
number of relatives in Des Moines and frequency 
of visits with relatives in Des Moines and rela- 
tives living outside of Des Moines. 

The median familism score for the farm- 
migrant sample was only slightly higher than 
those for the other two samples. Also, little vari- 
ation existed among the familism scores for the 
three samples when the occupational status of 
husbands was controlled. 11 ’ 

Percentages of families reporting large family 
gatherings were similar for the farm-migrant 
families (84.8 percent) and for the Des Moines 
natives (83.3 percent), both exceeding the 71 per- 
cent found for the urban-migrant families. The 
same ranking prevailed for comparisons among 
migration experience types in each of the three 
occupational status levels. Within each of the 
three samples, the percentages of families report- 
ing large family gatherings increased as occupa- 
tional status of husbands increased. 

The annual frequency of large family gather- 
ings involving wives' relatives was greatest 
among the Des Moines native families and was 



j® Nonsignificant relationships existed between familism and tho bus 
bunds occupational status scores for the farm-migrant and Des Molnei 
native samples, whereas n significant negative relationship was observes] 
for tho urban-migrant sample (r « -0.20). 
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least among the urban-migrant families. Farm 
migrants were intermediate but closer to the fre- 
quency of the native families. These differences 
persisted when the occupational status of hus- 
bands was introduced as a control variable. With 
the exception of the low status level, the Des 
Moines native families also reported greater fre- 
quencies of large family gatherings involving hus- 
bands' relatives than did the other two types of 
families. At all three status levels, the urban- 
migrant families had the lowest median frequen- 
cy of large family gatherings involving the hus- 
bands' relatives. There was no clear or consistent 
relationship between the occupational status of 
husbands and large family gatherings with their 
relatives. 20 

Large family gatherings centered about similar 
kinds of events, regardless of sample group. These 
events included holidays, birthdays, reunions, pic- 
nics, parties and dinners. 

The native families reported the greatest num- 
ber of relatives living in the city, as might be 
expected, and the urban-migrant families reported 
the fewest. These differences required that meas- 
ures for frequency of visiting with relatives be 
controlled to eliminate differences in proximity of 
relatives. This was done by computing the fre- 
quency of visiting with related families on a per- 
relative basis and distinguishing between relatives 
living in Des Moines and relatives living outside 
of the city. Frequencies for visits to relatives' 



Nona of tho six relationships betwoon tho fronuoncy of largo family 
Sphering* of husbands or wives’ relatives was significantly associated 
with the occupational status of husbands In the three samples, 
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homes and for visits of relatives to the respond- 
ents' homes are presented in table 17. 

The median frequency of monthly visits of rela- 
tives living 1 in Des Moines (per relative) to the 
respondents' homes was slightly greater among 
the farm-migrant families than among the urban- 
migrant families and was lowest among the native 
families. At the low and at the middle occupa- 
tional status levels, medians were highest among 
urban-migrant families and lowest among native 
families. At the high status level, however, the 
median for the farm-migrant families was con- 
siderably greater than the other two medians, and 
the urban-migrant families had the lowest me- 
dian. Total median monthly visits to homes of 
relatives (per relative) living in Des Moines dif- 
fered only slightly among the three groups of 
families. Variations in medians by status levels 
within migrant types followed the same pattern 
already described for visits of relatives to the re- 
spondents' homes. 

Visits with relatives living outside Des Moines, 
both at their own homes and at the relatives' 
homes, occurred most frequently among the farm- 
migrant families and least frequently among 
families native to Des Moines. These differences 
remained for each set of comparisons based on 
occupational status levels. Regardless of occupa- 
tional status of husbands, farm-migrant families 
reported more frequent visits with relatives living 
outside Des Moines. The large differences be- 
tween the farm-migrant families and other fami- 
lies in frequency of visiting with relatives out- 
side Des Moines were not consistent with the lack 
of differences in frequency of visiting with rela- 
tives living in Des Moines. The explanation of this 
inconsistency was sought in the location of rela- 
tives living outside Des Moines. 

Frequency of association between separated 
parties likely is inversely related to costs, notably 
of time and money required, both of which are 
directly related to the distance. As shown in 
table 18, greater percentages of relatives of farm- 
migrant families lived in Polk County (the county 
in which Des Moines is located), in adjacent coun- 
ties, or elsewhere in Iowa than did the relatives 



TabU 18, Parcantagas of farm and urban migrant and Da* Moina* 
familial with ralativai living outiida of Da* Moina* by traa 
of tha ratidanca of tha ralativa. 



Residence aroa 


Farm migrants 


Urban migrants 


Des Moines 
natives 


N 


... 824 


625 


294 


Polk or adjacent county 


20.0 


4.3 


10.6 


Elsewhere In Iowa 


27.2 


21.3 


16.3 


Adjacent states to Iowa 


12.0 


215.4 


17.7 


Elsewhere In United States 
or in a foreign country 


29.0 


49.0 


50,4 


X 3 = 210.24, df = 6, P < 0.001. 







of other families. In contrast, greater proportions 
of relatives of the urban-migrant families or of 
native families lived in adjacent states, elsewhere 
in the United States or in a foreign country. 

Thus, the greater association of the farm-mi- 
grant families with relatives living outside Des 
Moines may be explained by the closer proximity 
of those relatives. 

One additional set of data further reduces the 
importance of the small differences, which might 
otherwise be taken as evidence of greater extend- 
ed family relationships among families having 
farm backgrounds. Although a greater propor- 
tion of farm-migrant families (45 percent) than 
of urban-migrant families (31 percent) had rela- 
tives living in Des Moines at the time the families 
moved to Des Moines, equal proportions (26 per- 
cent) of each sample reported that their rela- 
tives had influenced their decision to move to 
Des Moines. 

In summary, the data on extended family rela- 
tions point to homogeneity rather than to dif- 
ferences among the three groups of families. 

Children's Adjustments to the Move to Des Moines 

Wives were asked if they had school-age chil- 
dren at the time their families moved to Des 
Moines. Farm-migrant families included 79 
school-age children, and urban-migrant families 
included 69 school-age children. At the time of 
the move, 70 percent of the children in the farm- 
migrant sample and 65 percent of those in the 
urban-migrant sample were in elementary school ; 
23 percent of the farm-migrant children and 22 
percent of the urban-migrant children were in 
junior high school ; and 8 percent of the farm-mi- 
grant children and 13 percent of the urban- 
migrant children were in high school. The simi- 
larity in grade levels between the two groups of 
children also is reflected in their median grade 
levels: 5.1 for the children in the farm-migrant 
sample and 5.2 for the children in the urban- 
migrant sample. 

Wives with school-age children at the time of 
the move were asked about the relative size of 
the children's first Des Moines school in com- 
parison with their former school and how well 
the children liked the new as compared with the 
old school. Table 19 shows that a greater pro- 
portion of children from families in the farm- 
migrant sample than in the urban-migrant sam- 
ple entered larger schools when they came to Des 
Moines. In contrast, greater proportions of chil- 
dren in the urban-migrant sample found Des 
Moines schools either the same size or smaller 
than their previous schools. 

Differences in sizes of previous schools rela- 
tive to Des Moines schools, however, were not 
clearly related to differences in how mothers felt 
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Tabla 19. Parcantaga of farm and urban migrant and Dm MoinM 
nativo familiat whoa# thildran'a firat Dai Moinaa achooli 
war# largar, amallar or tha aama siza aa tha achool thay 
attandad immadiataly bafora coming to Dm MoinM. 



Siae* of I)e* Moines school* 
entered relative to previous 
school* 


Farm migrants 


Urban migrant* 


N 


79 


69 


Larger 


63,3 


26.1 


Same *Vm 


10.1 


39.1 


Smaller 


26.6 


34.8 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 



X* = 25,04, df = 2, P < 0.001. 



Tablo 20. Parcantaga of farm and urban migrant and Dm Moinaa 
nativa familias reporting that thair childran war# mora or 
lass satisfiad with Dm MoinM schools than with thair pra- 





vious schools, 






Satisfaction with Des Moines 
schools relative to previous 
schools 


Fam migrant* 


U*'ban migrants 


N 




70 


69 


More 




34.2 


46.4 


Samo 




64,4 


23.2 


Loss 




11.4 


80.4 


Total 




100.0 


100.0 


X s 


= 16.94, df = 2, P < 0.01. 







Tabla 21. Parcantaga of farm and urban migrant and Dm Moinaa 
nativa familiM raporting that thair childran war# mora or 
Ims satisfiad with thair naw friands than with thair Wands 
bafora moving to Daa MoinM. 



Satisfaction with new friends 
relative to friends before 
moving to Des Moine* 


Farm migrants 


Urban migrant* 


N 


79 


68 


More 


84.1 


47.1 


Same 


58.3 


30.9 


lies* 


7.0 


22.0 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 



X 3 = 12.91, df = 2, P < 0.01. 



that their children liked their Des Moines sch; vis. 
As shown in table 20, more than twice as large 
a proportion of children in the farm-migrant sam- 
ple than in the urban-migrant sample were re- 
ported to have liked both schools about the same. 
In contrast, greater proportions of mothers in 
the urban-migrant sample reported that their 
children either liked Des Moines schools better 
or less well than previous schools. 

Wives also were asked how well the children 
liked their Des Moines friends relative to those 
left when they moved to Des Moines. Again a 
greater proportion of the children in the farm- 
migrant sample liked their new friends equally as 
well as previous ones, whereas greater proportions 



of children in the urban-migrant sample either 
liked their new friends better or less well than 
their previous friends (table 21). 

There is no evidence from the latter two com- 
parisons that, at the time of moving to Des 
Moines, the children whose parents had a farm or 
rural background had any more difficulty in ad- 
justing to the move than did children whose 
parents had urban backgrounds — at least as 
judged by their mothers’ reports. About 88 per- 
cent of the children in the farm-migrant sample, 
compared with 70 percent of the children in the 
urban-migrant sample, liked their Des Moines 
schools as well as or better than previous ones. 
The comparable percentages for liking friends 
were 92 and 78, with greater proportions of the 
children in the urban-migrant sample liking their 
Des Moines friends and schools less well than 
previous ones. In the absence of more detailed 
data, these results suggest that the children in 
the urban-migrant sample, rather than those 
in the farm-migrant sample, had greater difficulty 
in adjusting to the initial changes resulting from 
their moves to Des Moines. aI 

Family Help Patterns 

Another component of familism is the exchange 
of aid among members of related families. As- 
suming that farm-migrant couples came from 
more familistic backgrounds than did urban mi- 
grants or urban natives, we might expect that 
greater proportions of the farm migrants would 
report giving or receiving help through the kin- 
ship structure than would urban migrants or nar 
tives. In addition, we might expect that, because 
natives’ families have more relatives in Des 
Moines, greater proportions of natives’ families 
would report exchanging aid with relatives than 
would the urban-migrant families. 

Family aid patterns were measured by two 
sets of responses to 11 items. One set referred to 
aid respondents reported that they had provided 
during the past 8 years to relatives, other than 
unmarried children living at home. The other 
set included the same items and asked about 
help received from relatives during the past 8 
years. 

Sussman found a direct relationship between 
socio-economic status and certain kinds of fam- 



21 Mora detailed data on tha urban adjustments of farm-roared children 
are available from a recent study In Cedar Rapids, Three groups of 
seventh and eleventh grade children wore compared: (1) children who 
had moved there from farms! (2) children who had moved there from 
other cities; and (3) children who always had lived there, In general, 
th© thro© groups of children were similar in those characteristics 
measured — personality scores; social relationships, school relations, 
attitudea and achievement! and parent-child relations, See: Lee G. 
Burchinal and Perry ID, Jacobson, Migration and adjustment of fam 
and nonfarm families and adolescents in Cedar Rapids, Iowa, Iowa 
Agr, and Home Econ, Exp, Sta, Res. Bui, 516, 1063, And Lee G, 
Burchinal and Perry E, Jacobson, Migration and adjustment of farm 
and nonfarm families and adolescents In Cedar Rapids, Iowa, Rural 
Soc. 28:364-378, 1963* 
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ily aid patterns."' If uncontrolled, the family- 
status differences existing among the families in 
the three samples used in this study could con- 
found interpretation of differences in family help 
patterns. To ascertain the association of aid pat- 
terns with family status, occupational status 
scores of husbands were correlated with the per- 
cent of wives who responded “yes" to each help 
item and the number of kinds of help given or 
received, 

For the farm-migrants, all 24 correlations be- 
tween status scores and giving or receiving each 
of the 11 types of help, total number of types 
given and total number of types received were non- 
significant, For the urban-migrants, status scores 
were significantly correlated with five types of 
help given but with none of the types of help re- 
ceived, Significant correlations occurred between 
status and gifts of money (0.18), advice on 
business or money matters (0.19), advice on per- 
sonal or family matters (0.18), vacation and travel 
(0.20), and number of kinds of help given (0.18). 
For native families, occupational status scores 
were significantly correlated with only one kind of 
help given — financial aid (0.18), Number of 
kinds of help given was also significantly corre- 
lated with status (0.18) . Receiving gifts of money 
was significantly and negatively related to status 
among native families (-0.26) . 

Thus, of 72 correlations between status and 
giving or receiving aid only eight were statis- 
tically significant. Since about five significant 
correlations could have been expected by chance 
alone and the significant correlations were all low, 
these results suggest that status was not 
strongly or consistently related to exchanging aid, 
either monetary or otherwise, among relatives. 
These data indicate only if certain kinds of help 
were given or received and tell nothing of the 
amounts, frequency or monetary value of aid ex- 
changed. Still, the lack of strong or consistent re- 
lationships between status and aid patterns in- 
dicates that status differences among the three 
samples can safely be ignored for comparisons 
among percentages of each sample giving or re- 
ceiving help from relatives. These percentages are 
shown in table 22. 

The items of aid are arranged in descending or- 
der on the basis of the percentage of “yes” re- 
sponses of wives in the Des Moines native sample. 
The native sample was used as the criterion, be- 
cause, in 6 of the 11 comparisons for giving help 
and in all 11 comparisons for receiving help, the 
native Des Moines sample had the largest per- 
centages. 

Response to questions about help given to rela- 
tives did not provide much support for the hy- 



*■ Marvin B. Hussinnn. The isolated nuclear family. Social Problems 
6 t!l 3 3*340, 1959 



Table 22. Percentage of farm and urban migrant and Dee Moines 
native wivec who reported giving or receiving help of 
related familiet. 



Type* of help 


Farm 

migrant# 


Urban 

migrants 


Des Moines 
natives 


Help riven 








Regular gift# to children 


07.1 


49.0 


74.1 


Help during iiinev# 


41.1 


31.7 


62.4 


Care of children 


89.9 


17.9 


61.7 


Financial gift* 


80.1 


31.0 


34.6 


Care of home 


22.6 


16.2 


34.3 


Advice on pereonal or family matter# 


14.6 


17.9 


21.8 


Financial aid, loan 


18.3 


9.7 


16.3 


Advice on buiine## or monoy matter# 


16.6 


13.8 


12.2 


Vacation and travel 


11.6 


6.2 


6.6 


Help in getting to know people 


9.8 


6.2 


6.3 


Help In getting a job 


6.1 


6.9 


6.7 


Help received 








Regular gifts to children 


46.9 


67.2 


67.6 


Dare of children 


23.0 


i .8 


44.6 


Holp during Illness 


17.2 


20.7 


87.5 


Financial gifts 


11.0 


24.1 


80.8 


Care of house 


0.2 


14.6 


26.9 


Financial aid or loan 


7.9 


11.0 


16.4 


Advico on personal or family matters 


5.6 


7.6 


14.6 


Advice on business or money matters 


5.6 


8.8 


12.6 


Help in getting a Job 


1.8 


0.0 


4.9 


Vnoatlon and travel 


1.2 


2.1 


4.2 


Help in gottlng to know people 


4.3 


2.1 


8.6 



pothesis that farm migrants are more familistic 
than urban migrants or urban natives. In 5 of 
the 11 comparisons, the percentage of either 
urban migrant or native families reporting giving 
help was higher than the percentage of farm- 
migrant families, and in two comparisons, the 
percentages for both urban migrant and urban 
native families were higher. Even in the four 
comparisons where percentages of yes responses 
were highest for farm-migrant families, the dif- 
ferences were small. The greatest difference oc- 
curred in responses for the item, “financial aid- 
loans." The percentage of yes answers for farm 
migrants was nearly double the percentage for 
urban migrants (18.8 compared with 9.7), but it 
was only slightly higher than the percentage for 
urban natives (16.8). For the other three items, 
the percentages for the two urban samples were 
no more than 4 or 5 points lower than the per- 
centage for the farm-migrant sample. 

Furthermore, farm migrants reported giving 
fewer different kinds of help than did the two 
urban groups. The median number of kinds of help 
given to relatives was 2.0 for farm migrants, 2.8 
for urban migrants and 3.6 for Des Moines na- 
tives. 



A more uniform pattern existed among the re- 
sponses for receiving aid from relatives. For 9 
of the 11 items, the percentages were greatest 
for the Des Moines native families and least for 
the farm-migrant families. The two exceptions, 
for which all affirmative responses were less than 
5 percent, occurred for receiving help in finding 
a job and for getting to know people. 

Median numbers of kinds of help received were 
lower but ranked in the same order as those for 
the numbers of kinds of help given: 1.3 for farm 
migrants, 1.7 for urban migrants and 2.7 for 
Des Moines natives. 

The hypothesis that farm-migrant families 
were more familistic was not supported by the 
results for either giving or receiving help. When 
all data were considered together, proportions 
giving or receiving help were highest for Des 
Moines native families. The probable explanation 
for this is that a greater proportion of the Des 
Moines native families have relatives living in 
Des Moines, Other data indicate that a larger 
proportion of the farm-migrant families than 
of the others have relatives living close by Des 
Moines. Yet, the percentages of farm-migrant 
families giving help to relatives were either sec- 
ondary to or, if greater, were not much differ- 
ent from those for the Des Moines native families. 
Moreover, for all but two of the comparisons in- 
volving receiving help, percentages for farm-mi- 
grant families were bwest. 

The latter results are contrary to the hypothe- 
sis and lead to several lines of conjecture. Are 
the widely-held views of greater familism among 
farm or rural families than among urban families 
invalid?- 1 Are these generalizations remnants 
of a lag in theory construction pertaining to 
American family organization? And was the al- 
leged greater familism in rural areas present in 
the recent past but not present now because of 
social change, as general theory asserts, or have 
theorists over-emphasized the apparent stability 
of rural family life and its greater familistic char- 
acter in contrast to the alleged disorganization 
and extreme nuclear form of urban family life? 21 
Data developed from the present study are in- 
adequate for answering these questions. It is 
clear, however, that if the spouses in the farm- 
migrant sample had experienced greater familism 
in their younger years, these norms no longer 



- :i Other I own. research shows that nonsignificant differences prevailed 
among family-role and authority scores for farm, rural nonfarm, small 
town and Des Moines families. These data cast suspicion on assumed 
rural-urban differences in family organization. See: Lee G. Burchinal 
and Ward W. Bauder. Family decision-making and role patterns among 
Iowa farm and non farm families. Iowa Agr. and Home Econ. Exp. 
S*a. Res. Bui. fi 118. 1964. 

ai See: Marvin B. Sussman and Lee G. Burchinal. Kin family network: 
unheralded structure in current conceptualizations of family func- 
tioning. Marriage and Family Living 24:2111-240. 1962; Marvin B. 
Sussman and Lee G. Burchinal. Parental aid to married children: 
implications for family functioning. Marriage and Family Living 
24:220-222. 1962. 
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influence their behavior. But this still leaves un- 
answered the question as to why farm-migrant 
families should least frequently receive help. Are 
there factors associated with farm-to-city mi- 
gration that reduce family aid patterns and are 
not present or do not have the same effect on aid 
patterns in intercity migration? Again, our data 
cannot answer this question, although the results 
raise quesions for further research. 

Even though differences existed among the 
proportion of families in each sample who gave 
or received various types of help, the rank- 
order correlations between samples were very 
high. The Spearman rank-order correlations for 
kinds of help given among the three pairs of 
samples ranged from 0.88 to 0.97, with the me- 
dian correlation being 0.93. Similar rank-order 
correlations for receiving help ranged from 0.95 
to 0.99, with the median being 0.97. The co- 
efficient of concordance was 0.94 for the agree- 
ment among types of help given by families in 
the three samples and 0.98 for help received. 

The mean ranking of the eleven kinds of help 
given by all families in the three samples was: 

(1.0) regular gifts to children; 

(2.0) help during illness ; 

(3.4) care of children; 

(3.8) financial gift ; 

(5.2) care of house; 

(5.9) advice on personal or family matters ; 

(7.3) advice on business or money matters; 

(7.5) financial aid, loans; 

(9.6) vacation and travel ; 

(9.6) help in getting to know people; and 

(10.5) help in getting a job. 

Aside from a tie in the next-to-last two items 
and a reversal between financial aid and advice 
on business and money matters, the mean rank- 
ing for proportions of families providing help to 
relatives was the same as that shown in table 
22. Only slight variation also occurred between 
the ranking of the items for help received from 
relatives, as listed in table 22, and the mean rank- 
ing for all families, which was : 

(1.0) regular gifts to children ; 

(2.0) care of children ; 

(3.2) help during illness ; 

(3.8) financial gifts ; 

(5.0) care of house; 

(6.0) financial aid, loans; 

(7.3) advice on business or money matters ; 

(7.8) advice on personal or family matters; 

(9.8) help in getting a job ; 

(9.9) help in getting to know people ; and 

(10.4) vacation and travel. 

DISCUSSION 

Findings of this study confirm the findings of 
previous research that farm migrants to the city 



have lower socio-economic achievement levels than 
urban-reared persons, but disagree with some pre- 
vious results which suggest that such differences 
persist when educational levels are controlled. 

Education and age were both contributing fac- 
tors to variations in socio-economic status of men 
included in the present samples. But, when these 
two factors were controlled, most, but not all, 
status differences among rural-reared and urban- 
reared migrants and natives were nonsignificant. 
Differences in occupational achievement, as meas- 
ured by North-Hatt scores, became nonsignifi- 
cant; but differences in income and value of real 
estate in the residential area remained, for the 
husbands 45 and older and for those with college 
educations. 

Most of the farm-migrant disadvantages in oc- 
cupational status were due to starting their oc- 
cupational careers at significantly lower level jobs. 
Although they were as successful as others in im- 
proving status with successive jobs, farm mi- 
grants could not, as a group, overcome the dis- 
advantage of the lower starting level. The im- 
portance of education was again evident in the 
fact that those with the higher levels of educa- 
tion, regardless of community of orientation, 
started their urban job careers at a higher level. 

Differences in community participation and 
family relationships were minor and were largely 
accounted for by differences in status, as meas- 
ured by occupation. One of the few differences 
observed was the difference in perception of the 
expected and the actual degree of participation 
in community affairs. This was basically an at- 
titudinal difference. Farm migrants apparently 
enter the urban situation with the expectation 
that they will not be able to participate as fully 
as others in community affairs. Although their 
membership and activity level in urban formal 
associations, as measured by social participation 
scores, was not significantly different from that 
of urban-reared persons, more farm migrants 
than urban migrants thought that they had not 
participated fully. Farm migrants apparently 
come to the city with different standards of par- 
ticipation in community affairs or they find 
their participation in community affairs less sat- 
isfying than do urban migrants. If it is the for- 
mer, farm migrants did not indicate awareness of 
it in their recommendations. They were less in- 
clined than urban migrants to recommend that 
more information about the city be made avail- 
able to prospective migrants. This leaves, as an 
alternative, the hypothesis that, despite concrete 
evidence to the contrary, participation by farm 
migrants in urban community affairs leaves them 
with the feeling that they have not become as 
fully involved as others. It suggests that adequate 



involvement in the smaller rural community in- 
cludes an element of psychological identification 
that farm migrants are less successful in achiev- 
ing in the city than urban migrants. 

Most differences in the respondents’ evaluation 
of the consequences of the move to the family 
were also nonsignificant. Even though farm mi- 
grants had lower socio-economic achievement lev- 
els, they were as unanimous as urban migrants 
in reporting that their families had experienced 
financial gains because of the move to Des 
Moines. This serves as an added reminder that 
migrants to the city have two bases from which 
to evaluate their success in achieving desired 
goals; their community of orientation and the 
urban center. Farm migrants could, therefore, 
truthfully say that the move had improved their 
status and at the same time recognize, as they 
did in answering the question on social class, that 
they were below many of their urban-reared 
neighbors in social status as measured by urban 
standards. 

Disagreements in results in this and previous 
studies may arise from differences in character- 
istics of the urban localities or from differences 
in the degree of norm correspondence between 
migrants’ communities of orientation and those to 
which they have migrated. 

Although farm residence generally implies a 
small community environment, the wide disper- 
sion of small urban places (2,500 population and 
over) in Iowa suggests that many of the 
farm migrants in the sample grew up in commun- 
ities with urban centers, and some of the urban 
migrants were from these same centers. The 
overlap in size range is wide enough to include 
farm migrants who have grown up in communi- 
ties centered on metropolitan places and urban 
migrants who grew up in towns of 2,500 that are 
centers of essentially rural communities organized 
completely around agriculture. 

Moreover, the proportion of persons in Des 
Moines who have rural backgrounds is, no doubt, 
larger than in many other cities, particularly in- 
dustrial centers elsewhere in the nation. However, 
there is no reason to think that the proportion 
of persons with rural backgrounds would be any 
larger in Des Moines, Iowa, than in nearby Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. Yet, more differences in socio-eco- 
nomic achievement persisted in Cedar Rapids 
than in Des Moines when differences in education 
were controlled. Although still speculative, the 
most logical explanation of these differences lies 
in differences between the occupational structures 
of the two cities. 

Although an increase in the number of years of 
school would go a long way in eliminating the 
disadvantages of farm migrants in competing 
with urban migrants and urban natives for urban 



jobs and incomes, availability of educational fa- 
cilities is no assurance of their use. 

If the lack of facilities for advanced schooling 
in rural areas were the only limitation, it could 
be assumed that after migrating to the city the 
farm migrant would see that his children took ad- 
vantage of the greater opportunities for educa- 
tion; and the differences in educational and oc- 
cupational attainment between the children of 
farm migrants and the children of urban migrants 
or urban natives would be nonsignificant. The 
limited data of this study indicate that this is 
not the case. This suggests that certain attitudes 
toward educational and occupational achievement 



are characteristic of farm backgrounds and per- 
sist after migration to the city. Any program to 
increase schooling among potential migrants from 
farm and rural areas must take into account these 
attitudinal factors. 

No attempt to measure quality of education was 
made. Only the gross measure of years spent in 
attendance at school was used. Obviously, time is 
only one dimension of fonhal education that can 
influence preparation for assimilation to a new 
urban environment. Identification and measure- 
ment of the other dimensions of formal education 
and of other elements in the early social environ- 
ment of potential migrants are needed. 
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